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TO OUR READERS, 
Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 


‘Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly should become 
yearly subscribers. The yearly subscription, including 
Postage to any address in the United Kingdom or 
abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 

The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ is on sale at our Office by noon on 
Friday, and should be delivered to subscribers by post 
throughout England and Scotland on Saturday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing arrange- 
ments for obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ should make no 
change, but should continue to obtain the paper from 
their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, or 
notices of change of address should be sent to The Manager, 
‘*Spectator’’’ Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
HE trials of German war criminals at Leipzig have been 
going on day byday.. On Thursday, May 26th, the German 
corporal Heinen was found guilty on fifteen counts of mal- 
treating prisoners, and was sentenced to ten months’ imprison- 
ment. The presiding judge, in passing sentence, told Heinen 
that he and his like had discredited the German Empire before 
the whole world. He said that Heinen’s brutality was particu- 
larly bad because the victims were defenceless men. Another 
prisoner was Captain Miiller. In defence of Captain Miiller’s 
cruelty to prisoners General von Fransecky, one of the German 
military representatives, admitted that under military law the 
striking of prisoners could not be justified except in cases of 
mutiny. There was no excuse for forcing a sick prisoner to 
work, and such an arrangement as compelling a prisoner to stand 
gazing at the sun was not permissible in any circumstances, 








When a witness for the defence declared that the British 
prisoners were “unwilling to wash,” the president remarked 
that that was an extraordinary statement, as everybody knew 
that the English were ‘“‘ very fond of baths.” Captain Miiller 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. There has been 
some strong criticism in the British Press of the lightness of 
these sentences. We do not say that the sentences are adequate 
to the brutality—they are not—but on the whole we are well 
satisfied with what has happened. After the first assurances 
that, as a result of the Peace Treaty, all the criminals from the 
Kaiser downwards would be tried and punished, doubt set in. 
Everybody became aware of the difficulties, and at one time the 
British people were inclined to give up hope that any war 
criminals would be tried at all. Moreover, at one time the 
only plan which held the field was that the criminals should be 
tried by the Allies—a method which would not have carried 
any conviction to Germany. 


We ask our readers to reflect how much, after all, has been 
accomplished, Though the sentences are light, Germany has 





indeed travelled a long way from her old militarism when the 
presiding judge of a German court can use such language as 
was used at Leipzig, and when a German general can throw over 
the cause of his clients at many points and speak as though the 
affair of Zabern had never happened. The real object of the 
trials from the Allies’ point of view is not so much that the 
guilty individuals should suffer the penalty they richly deserve 
as that military crime, which outrages all the codes and con- 
ventions of war, should be dragged into the full light of publicity 
and be reprobated by the whole world. 


M. Briand gained a great Parliamentary success in the long 
debate over Reparation and the Upper Silesian question which 
ended in the French Chamber on Thursday, May 26th. He 
answered all his critics and received the approval of the Chamber 
by 394 votes to 162. Thus the Chamber accepted the London 
agreement as to the terms on which Germany is to make Repara- 
tion, though some French politicians wanted to occupy the 
Ruhr valley. Further, the Chamber expressed its confidence 
in M. Briand’s handling of the Upper Silesian problem. M. 
Briand stated that whatever part of the province was assigned 
to Poland would be required to supply coal and raw materials to 
Germany for fifteen years and to contribute towards the payments 
for reparation to be made by Germany. It may be hoped that 
the political turmoil created by the question of enforcing the 
Peace Treaty will now subside. M. Briand’s adroitness and 
courage have never been better displayed than in these last 
critical weeks, 


The German Government on Monday transmitted to the 
Reparation Commission Treasury bills of the value of 
£42,000,000, completing the payment of £50,000,000 which 
Germany had agreed to make before May 3lst. It is satis- 
factory to know that Germany has begun at last to honour her 
obligations. On the other hand, Germany has not yet dis- 
armed. The large and well-equipped army maintained in 
Bavaria under the name of “ Einwohnerwehr” or Citizens’ 
Force is still in being. The Bavarian Premier, Herr von Kahr, 
said on Tuesday that he had asked the Federal Government 
once more to explain to the Allies that the “ Einwohnerwehr ” 
was not an army, and that it must be retained for defence 
against the Bolsheviks. The Allies have repeatedly rejected 
this wholly insincere plea and will reject it again. Unless 
Bavaria disarms quickly, Germany must be held responsible 
for a grave breach of the Treaty and of the supplementary 
terms which she accepted last month. 


The fighting in Upper Silesia between the Poles and the 
Germans has ceased, except at Kattowitz. The German and 
Polish Governments appear to have closed their frontiers, in 
obedience to Allied warnings. Six battalions of British troops— 
four from the Rhine and two from England—have been sent to 
Upper Silesia. The British Government have proposed that the 
indisputably German and Polish districts, in the west and south 
respectively, should be occupied forthwith by Germany and 
Poland, so that in the central district, which with its mixed 
population is the main cause of quarrel, the small Allied forces 
may be able to deal with the Polish and German irregulars. It 
is not known whether the Allies will adopt this reasonable 
suggestion. Experts have been appointed, at the instance of 
the French, to report on the whole question to the Supreme 
Council. We cannot help saying that after two years’ delay the 
Allies ought to have been able to settle this dispute out of hand. 
All the information was easily accessible in numerous books, 
and the plebiscite merely confirmed the racial statistics. Further 
delay is inexcusable. 


The first General Election in Ulster resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Protestant Unionists, who returned 40 members 
out of 52. The Nationalists returned six members, and the 
Sinn Feiners six. The elections were held under Proportional 
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Representation, so that they were an absolutely fair test of 
public opinion. Over 90 per cent. of the electors voted. The 
Roman Catholic Church did its utmost for the Nationalist and 
Sinn Fein candidates, including Collins, the notorious leader of 
the gunmen, but it failed to make any serious impression on the 
strong Protestant majority. The Unionists won 15 out of the 16 
Belfast seats, Mr. Devlin being the only Nationalist returned. 
The Socialist candidates, who were put forward in the vain 
hope of dividing the Unionist workmen’s vote, polled so badly 
that they forfeited their deposits. In Londonderry city and 
county the Unionists won 3 seats out of 5, in Antrim 6 out of 
7, in Armagh 2 out of 4, in Down 6 out of 8, in Tyrone- Fermanagh 
4 out of 8, with 4 members for the Queen’s University. The 
Unionist “ first preference” vote was more than twice as large 
as that of the Nationalists and Sinn Fein combined. 


According to the Morning Post, Sir James Craig’s first Ulster 
Ministry will include Mr. H. M. Pollock, the chairman of the 
Belfast Harbour Board, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Londonderry for Education, Sir Dawson Bates for Home Affairs, 
Mr. J. M. Andrews for Labour, and Mr. Archdale for Agriculture 
will, it is said, complete the Ministry. The Ulster House is to 
assemble next Tuesday in the City Hall at Belfast and is to be 
formally opened on June 2lst. It rests with the Sinn Fein 
House elected under very different circumstances in the South 
to do the same. 


Those who suggest that North-East Ulster is an absurdly 
small province to have self-government are ill-informed. North- 
East Ulster—the Six-County Area—had in 1911 a population of 
1,250,531. She had almost as many white people—within 
26,000, to be exact—as the Union of South Africa. She had 
more people than the Dominion of New Zealand. She had as 
many people as Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania 
taken together. She had five times as many people as the 
Dominion of Newfoundland. She had as many people as 
British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan combined. No 
one dreams of suggesting that these Dominions and Provinces 
are not populous enough to have Parliaments and Ministries. 
Protestant Ulster, with her Northern Parliament, is not a 
subject for statistical ridicule. 


A Sinn Fein gang at Youghal on Tuesday exploded a mine 
in a road as a party of the Hampshire Regiment with its band 
was marching past. Six of the bandsmen were killed; twenty- 
one men were injured more or less seriously. In County Cork last 
week the rebels attacked several police barracks, but were beaten 
off. They succeeded, however, in burning several private houses 
near Cork, where there was no one to resist them. The Dublin 
police, in searching a house lately occupied by the rebel ring- 
leader Collins, found farewell letters written by Major Compton- 
Smith, of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, to his wife and his colonel 
in April. The letters showed that the unfortunate officer, who 
had been kidnapped, knew that he was about to be murdered 
in cold blood by the rebels. Sir Hamar Greenwood read one of 
the letters in the House of Commons on Wednesday, and a very 
noble letter it was, gallant in spirit and generous to those who 
were about to kill him. 


The Sinn Fein leaders made it clear last week that the burning 
of the Dublin Customs House was a deliberate outrage, ordered 
by “ Dail Eireann” in the vain hope of making British govern- 
ment “impossible.” ‘‘ The destruction of the Customs House,” 
they said, ‘ reduces the most important branches of the British 
civil government in Ireland, already gravely disorganized, to 
virtual impotence.” The crime was therefore “an unavoid- 
able military necessity.” If the Sinn Fein leaders really believe 
what they say, their folly is as glaring as their wickedness. 
Murder and arson will avail them nothing. Southern Ireland 
is offered a full measure of self-government in the Act now in 
force. If the Sinn Feiners prefer to go on murdering and 
burning, they must take the consequences. 


The coal strike seems to be no nearer an end, as the latest 
proposal by the Government has not been favourably received. 
On Friday, May 27th, at a Joint Conference of owners and 
miners Mr. Lloyd George proposed that there should be a tempor- 
ary settlement by which the wages would be scaled down 
gradually to the economic level, the deficiency being made good 
partly out of the £10,000,000 subsidy and parily out of a 
contribution from the owners. This temporary settlement would 
be strictly dependent upon an agreement as to the machinery 








by which a permanent settlement could be reached. Mr. Lloyd 
George remarked that he did not quite understand the offer 
made by the owners. 


Last Saturday further discussions took place between Mr. 
Lloyd George and the miners and owners separately. Mr. Lloyd 
George stated that as the two sides had been unable to agree yl 
to the machinery for a permanent settlement he would suggest 
three possible methods of arbitration. The first was a National 
Wage Board of owners and miners presided over by a neutral 
chairman with a casting vote. The second was a tribunal of 
three persons. The third was a single arbitrator. The Miners’ 
Executive decided to refer the new proposals to their district 
meetings on the ground that this plan would be quicker and Jess 
expensive than a general ballot. 


Immediately afterwards a false and dangerous atmosphere 
was created by the statement made on behalf of the miners 
that unless there was an early settlement the Government meant 
to introduce legislation for compulsory arbitration. The Prime 
Minister explicitly denied in the House of Commons on Monday 
that he had ever made any such suggestion. He added the 
opportune comment that he hoped that in future unauthorized 
communications of that kind would not be sent to the Press by 
anyone, otherwise negotiations would become impossible. Mr. 
Hodges admitted that Mr. Lloyd George had never used any such 
expression as “compulsory arbitration,’ but much bitterness 
had been created by the misstatement. There is little to add 
except that the railway and transport workers have retracted 
their refusal to handle coal. They had come to the conclusion, 
it was explained, that the embargo was “ not helping the miners 
at all.” The district meetings of miners seem to be nearly 
all opposed to accepting Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals. 


Sir Eric Geddes moved the second reading of the Railways 
Bill in the House of Commons on Thursday, May 26th. He 
denied that State control had brought the railway companies 
into their present position of difficulty. If they were grouped, 
as the Bill proposed, they might hope to save £25,000,000 a year 
in six or seven years’ time. Competition must be forgone; 
it cost too much, and the public paid in the end. The Govern. 
ment did not want to exercise a needless amount of control 
over the companies. The railway rates should be adjusted so 
as to yield the dividends earned in 1913; four-fifths of any 
savings would go to reduce the rates. The trade unions had 
“deliberately surrendered ” the right, offered by the Government, 
to have workmen directors on the boards, and the companies 
in turn had agreed to work with a National Wages Board. The 
Bill was opposed only by Sir F. Banbury and by the Scottish 
railway companies, whose real objects were unknown. 


Mr. Clynes moved the rejection of the Bill on the ground that 
it not only failed ‘‘to provide for the public ownership and 
control of the railways, but would prejudice the future acquisition 
of the railways by the State on a fair and economic basis.’ He 
suggested that the railwaymen were compelled to reject the 
offer of workmen directorships in order to safeguard their wages, 
but Sir Eric Geddes assured him that the railwaymen did this 
of their own free will, much to the Minister’s regret. Mr. Clynes 
also objected to compulsory arbitration in disputes about wages, 
Sir F. Banbury pointed out that State control had obviously 
proved disastrous. He declined to accept the Minister’s optim- 
istic estimates of the savings to be effected by grouping the 
railways. In March, even with the higher rates, the railways 
had shown a deficit of half a million. He would prefer even 
“ nationalization ’’ to such a Bill. 


When the debate was resumed on Monday, the Attorney- 
General assured the House that the power of the Ministry of 
Transport to interfere with the railway companies was strictly 
limited, and that the shareholders would be protected against 
arbitrary interferences. Colonel Mildmay, a director of the 
Great Western Railway, said that the companies were prepared 
to accept the settlement, though they disliked some details. 
He did not ‘believe that the railwaymen ever wanted to elect 
directors. If the Government tried to upset the bargain by 
which the railway unions abandoned the claim to elect workmen 
directors in return for a National Wages Board, the companies 
must oppose the Bill. It had been agreed, he said, that the 
railwaymen should not strike without due notice, allowing the 
Wages Board a month in which to consider any dispute. Mr. 
Henderson declared that the railway unions really desired 
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workmen directors, and that the question ought to be raised 
in Committee. Sir Eric Geddes replied that the unions had 
made their decision, and that the bargain ought to be upheld. 
Mr. Clynes’s amendment was rejected by 259 votes to 65, and 
the Bill was read a second time. 





The financial resolutions required for the Bill for safeguarding 
certain “key industries” were hotly debated in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. Major Barnes’s amendment limiting 
the duration of the Bill to three years instead of five was rejected 
by 203 votes to 81. A proposal to reduce the duty on the 
protected articles from 33} per cent. to 10 per cent. was rejected 
by 244 votes to 79. Another amendment to omit optical glass 
from the list was defeated by 209 votes to 70. We notice, how- 
ever, that Mr. A. Samuel, in defending the optical glass trade, 
admitted that the proposed duty would be too small. Mr. 
France aptly retorted that, if that were true, the Government 
had better undertake the production of the glass required for 
range-finders and other instruments just as they undertook 
the building of battleships. A subsidy of fixed amount to such 
an industry would probably cost far less than the proposed 
tariff and would not interfere with trade. 


Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
withdrew the proposal to exempt all members from the payment 
of Income Tax on their salaries, recommending them individually 
to seek relief in respect of expenses incurred in the performance 
of their duties. He made a strong plea for the payment of first- 
class railway fares to members travelling to and from their 
constituencies or their homes, and he was supported by Mr. 
Clynes, for the Labour Party. But when the House, left free 
to vote, divided, it rejected the motion by 197 votes to 171. 
We congratulate the majority on its good sense in defeating a 
proposal that should never have been made. Nothing of late 
excited greater public indignation than the suggestion that 
members should vote themselves a large increase of salary at 
such a time as this. The House is expected to insist on a reduc- 
tion of the Government’s excessive expenditure. It would have 
stultified itself by increasing that expenditure for the personal 
benefit of members. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu in the House of Lords on Tuesday 
asked for information about the North-West frontier, which is 
still disturbed. He urged the Government to improve the roads 
and to extend the railways, so that by the use of motor and rail 
transport the garrisons might be more easily supplied than they 
are now, when long and unwieldy camel caravans invite attack 
from raiders. Lord Sydenham referred to the Bolshevik and 
Turkish intrigues among the wild tribes, who were now well 
armed. Lord Chelmsford said that many of the tribesmen 
were ex-soldiers of disbanded regiments; frontier militia men, 
too, had deserted, taking their rifles with them. The Indian 
troops after the war were not yet so efficient as the old Indian 
army. The Mahsud country had been occupied, but it was 
another thing to occupy the whole of so difficult a region. Lord 
Lytton, speaking for the Government, said that the frontier 
authorities would in future place less reliance on the local levies 
and militia. The railway up the Khyber Pass to Lundi Kotal 
was being rapidly completed, and roads for motor transport 
and for armoured cars were being made. Lord Lytton hinted 
that the work was restricted only by financial considerations. 
The Indian Government have always practised on the frontier 
those petty economies which are costly of life and treasure. 


The new Australian Navigation Act, it is announced, will 
come into force on July Ist. This Act, we fear, will have a 
serious effect both on British shipping in the Australian trade 
and also on the smaller Australian ports. For its purpose is to 
exclude from the coasting trade all ships, whether British or not, 
in which the crews are not paid at Australian rates and housed 
in accordance with Australian requirements. That our merchant 
seamen should have proper accommodation is most desirable ; 
that they should be paid on the Australian scale is hardly 
possible, since the cost of living is much higher there than here. 
Thus from July Ist a British liner calling at Fremantle will not 
be able, for example, to ship passengers and goods for Adelaide 
or Melbourne. A British visitor who makes a short stay in 
Western Australia will not be able to continue his voyage in the 
next liner. The Act makes an exception for Port Darwin, in the 
Northern Territory, which depends mainly on calls from British 
steamers, and perhaps also for Thursday Island. But from all 
the remunerative coasting traffic the regular liners will, it seems, 





be excluded. This policy may perhaps benefit the steamers 
owned by the Commonwealth and worked, it is said, at a very 
heavy loss. But we are sure that Australia as a whole, as well 
as British shipowners, will suffer by this measure of high Protec- 
tion. The Commonwealth, with its few railways and its long 
coast-line, needs to attract rather than to repel shipping. 


Lord Lee of Fareham has conferred another benefit upon the 
nation by the munificent gift of about 1,300 acres of farms and 
woodland in the neighbourhood of Chequers. All the conditions 
of the gift are handsome. The farms are to be handed over to 
the Ministry of Agriculture as going concerns with all their 
crops, stock,and equipment. There will not be a penny to pay, 
and the Ministry in accepting the gift proposes to use the farms 
for demonstration. They will exhibit the growth of improved 
cereals and fodder crops, and the cultivation of grass-land for 
the intensive breeding of stock. 


Two Danish engineers, Mr. Johnsen and Mr. Rahbek, described, 
in a lecture in London last week, the application of a principle 
in electricity which may have important consequences. A 
weak current applied to two solid substances, the one a good 
conductor and the other a bad conductor, makes them adhere 
closely. A metal disc placed on a lithographic stone, for example, 
clings tightly to the stone as soon as the current is passed 
through it, and releases the stone when the current ceases. 
The lecturers showed that the principle could be applied to 
produce a cheap electric bell, worked by a very small current, 
or an improved telegraphic receiver, ora loud-speaking telephone. 
They exhibited a stringless violin, against which was placed 
an agate cylinder rotating and rubbing against a piece of metal. 
This violin reproduced a tune played on a distant violin. 





It is said that m re people went to Epsom on Derby Day 
than ever before. Not knowing by what means such crowds 
are measured, we cannot say whether the statement is true, 
But whether it be actually true or only approximately true, the 
fact that the Derby Day holiday was carried out with something 
more than its usual success was a very remarkable fact. No 
help was given or could be given by the railways. Before the 
strike everybody would have said that it must be a dreary and 
thinly-attended race meeting in such cireumstances. During 
the nine weeks of the strike, however, people have learned to 
adapt themselves marvellously. They have “ written off” the 
railways. Much praise must be given to the authorities who 
controlled the crowds which went by road. The whole thing had 
been carefully thought out, and various routes had been assigned 
to different kinds of traffic. A most interesting innovation was 
the services of the airship ‘R 33,’ which sent wireless signals 
to the police reporting blocks of traffic at particular points. 


The first Test Match against the Australian cricketers at 
Trent Bridge was disastrous for England. The Australians 
won by ten wickets. Although England unquestionably had 
some bad luck, there is no doubt whatever that the better side 
won. We congratulate the Australians on a very fine display 
of all-round cricket. They may possibly turn out to be the 
best Australian side that has ever come to this country. There 
is a fairly general demand that some of the younger men should 
be tried for England in the next match. It was natural for 
the Selection Committee to choose for the first match the more 
experienced men with steady heads, and most of us would have 
done the same thing in their place. As for the misfortune that 
Hobbs, undeniably our greatest batsman, and J. W. Hearne 
were unable to play, we could not have helped it any more than 
the Committee could. 

All the same, there is much to be said for trying some of the 
younger men now that the old hands have failed. Youth is 
always served by a favourable moral atmosphere, and that 
atmosphere is created now that the younger men know that 
they have “nothing to lose.” Come what might, they would 
not do worse than their seniors. England has yet to find a real 
fast bowler of consistent quality. The Australians enjoy an 
advantage over us,no doubt, in having a decent wicket through 
most of the year; but when we have*made this little excuse for 
ourselves, the wonder remains that out of so small a population 
they can invariably produce a magnificent cleven. 


‘ 








Bank Rate, 6} per cent., changed from 7 per cent. Apr. 23, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 88%; 
Thursday week, 88§; a year ago, 85§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


NORTH-EAST IRELAND. 


OO” most hearty congratulations to the men and 
women of North-East Ireland. They have done 
exactly what we always knew they would do—that is, 
obeyed the motto: “ Fear God and take your own part.” 
They have kept faith. They have kept the peace. They 
have acted with reason and good sense. They have 
refused to be either cajoled or bullied out of their freeman’s 
rights. Further, as we predicted they would, while 
refusing to allow the minority rule of disloyal Roman 
Catholics in a region in which there was a well-marked 
loyalist and Protestant majority, they have made no 
attempt, direct or indirect, open or secret, to veto self- 
determination in those parts of Ireland in which they 
and those who think with them are in a minority. While 
refusing to be domineered over, they made no claim to 
domineer. They strongly regretted the break-up of the 
legislative union and the partition of the United Kingdom. 
They were resolved, however, that, though in its ignorance 
and weakness the House of Commons decreed that there 
must be a partition of the United Kingdom, that partition 
should not stop just at the point liked by the Sinn 
Feiners—at the point where it would mean misery and 
oppression to the people of North-East Ulster—but 
should be applied, if it were applied at all, justly and 
reasonably. The principle of partition invoked by 
self-determination should be used as a corrective as well 
as an irritant. The Ulster Elections have been fought 
in exact obedience to these principles. Though the dis- 
loyal and non-Protestant minority—the minority which 
hates all friends of this country and loves all its enemies 
—were given, and rightly given, every possible chance 
to make their votes effective, only a little under one-fourth 
of the members of the new Parliament are opponents of 
the Union and of Great Britain and the Empire, and over 
three-fourths are adherents of the party which, under the 
fair, wise, and brilliant leadership of Sir Edward Carson and 
Sir James Craig, have done such splendid service for Ireland, 
Great Britain, and the Empire. 

Unless the people of England and Scotland are either 
hopelessly blind, or allow their eyes to be bandaged by 
the malicious, treacherous, sophistical propagandists of 
Sinn Fein, they cannot but learn, by what has happened 
in North-East Ireland, some most important political 
lessons—learn something which will greatly help them 
to deal with the situation in the South and West of 
Ireland. The first of these lessons is that North-East 
Ulster is a homogeneous community in which the 
majority of the people are inspired not only by a genuine 
loyalty to the United Kingdom, but by an equally genuine 
determination to preserve the first essentials of social 

lity—the preservation of law and order. It was hinted 

y the representatives of the Radicals and Liberals in 
the Press that the Protestants of North-East Ulster were 
not really friendly to this country and cared nothing for 
the Empire. We should soon see them fighting amongst 
themselves. With a passion which would have been 
amusing if it was not so disgusting, these superior persons 
evidently clung to the hope that the Ulstermen were going 
to show us that they really detested us as much as the 
Sinn Feiners did. In any case, there would be labour 
troubles which would show the true value of an Ulster 
alliance. We had only to wait and see, and the black 
North would be proved to be as chaotic and as unfriendly 
as the spiritual home of the new Liberals and Radicals, 
the Bolshevik, Ultramontane, homicidal community of the 
South. This legend of the essentially disloyal North, 
incredible as it may seem, was believed in by a great 
many men who ought to have known better. Now, to 
their surprise, they see the true Ulster. To use the words 
of Daniel Webster on Massachusetts, quoted with such 
effect the other day by the American Ambassador, we can 
say of North-East Ulster: ‘“ There she is! Behold her 
and judge for yourselves.” 

Of the new State created in North-East Ulster it is 
quite safe to predict that, though the majority will assert 
its right to rule as it is its duty to assert it, there will be 
ho unfairness to the minority, no interference with the 





religious or civil liberty, and no attempt to blackmail, to 
coerce, or to betray to its foreign enemies the people of 
this country. Above all, there will be no claim to call 
murder by grand names or to excuse it if it should appear 
to be politically convenient. 

An even more important lesson than that we have just 
described is concerned with the South rather than with 
the North of Ireland. If what has happened in North- 
East Ulster is properly studied and understood, it wil] 
be seen to reveal the truth about Sinn Fein and the nature 
of that vast homicidal conspiracy in which it is engaged 
—a conspiracy which, owing to cowardice, our Govern- 
ment have allowed to grow to monstrous proportions. 
Now we can see clearly what the Sinn Feiners are 
in insurrection over, and what are the reasons that 
have induced them to turn murder into a fine art, 
Their guiding impulse has not been the desire for self- 
determination, not resistance to a foreign oppression, 
not even revenge for past injuries real or imagined. It 
is the evil and preposterous claim to dominate and oppress 
the loyal Protestants of the North; or, to prevent any 
begging of the question, let us say those persons of 
different race, religion, and political instincts who happen 
to reside and form a majority in the North-East portion 
of Ireland. Unless Sinn Feiners are given the power to 
persecute Ulster, Home Rule is worthless. They will have 
their pound of flesh at all costs. For this there can be 
no substitute. 

It is curious to see that that partition has come to be 
reckoned the unforgivable sin by the Sinn Feiners. The 
worst thing a man can be called is a partitionist. Par- 
titionists are even more abominable than the Black-and- 
Tans. Those who have insisted that if self-determination 
is to be the dominant principle in Ireland it should be 
applied to the North as well as to the South and West 
are regarded with that special hate which always fastens 
upon those who have deprived the bandit of his prey. 
It sounds melodramatic to say so, and yet it is none the 
less true that the grant of the right to rule themselves 
and the fulfilment of their aspirations for liberty and 
nationality are mere insults to the Sinn Feiners if they are 
unaccompanied by the right to tyrannize over the Pro- 
testants of the North. That, in plain terms, is the meaning 
of the deadly hatred which now attaches to those who 
have insisted that, if self-determination is to be the rule, 
self-determination must apply to Protestant as well as 
to Roman Catholic Ireland. Was there ever such an 
impudent, such a malicious claim as this—that the Pro- 
testants have no right to self-determination, that liberty 
is a thing which does not agree with those who refuse to 
take either their politics or their religion from their parish 
priest? See what is involved in maintaining this amazing 
proposition! You have first to declare that the partition 
of the State—i.e., the United Kingdom—is not only right 
and desirable, but that any opposition to partition 
justifies murder, arson, treachery, perjury, the slaying 
of women as well as of men, and indeed every crime 
on the Statute Book. That is not a view which we take, 
but, at any rate, it is a possible and coherent view. 

But the moment the principle of partition is admitted 
in the case of the United Kingdom, its adherents whisk 
round and take up exactly the opposite position. Partition 
instead of being a virtue becomes the most abominable of 
crimes. Just as anything might be done to carry it, now 
anything may be done to resist it. The partitionist of the 
United Kingdom is the noblest of mankind, the partitionist 
of Ireland the most abandoned. During the past fifteen 

ears or so a great many Englishmen have apparently 
fees unable to see and draw the consequences from the 
advocacy of this impudent and sanguinary paradox. 
They have been bemused by the simple expedient of 
assuming that the people of North-East Ulster do not 
really want partition, and that, even if they do, they 
are such a set of cruel, domineering, and implacable tyrants 
that they don’t deserve it, and so forth and so on. This 
sort of argument has gone on till at last the poor and 
easily puzzled Saxon mind has become utterly confused 
about the rights of the situation. You hear men who 
ought to know better bleating about the Irish situation 
in a manner that can only be described as capable of 
producing physical nausea. Here is a specimen: “It 
seems strange, but all my Irish friends tell me that the 
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eople of the North really hate us much worse than the Sinn 

einers do. The Northerners are the real rebels and the 
real cause of all the disorders and cruelties, and also of all 
the terrible religious animosity in Ireland.” ‘“ I can’t quite 
remember the argument for the moment,” goes on the 
puzzled English Radical, “ but I know they assert that if 
we set up an independent Parliament in Dublin, and left it to 
deal with these tyrannical and persecuting Orangemen, 
they would very soon bring all Irishmen together and 
free the poor wage-slaves of Belfast from their oppressors, 
and so make Ireland united and fraternal in spirit, and, 
of course, also a co-equal ally of Great Britain. It is all 
rather strange, but then Irishmen have such quick, eager 
minds, and, considering everything, it is surely worth 
while to try to get such splendid results. Besides, as 
the Irish always insist, Carson is the real rebel. He must 
have been. Three million people wouldn’t hold it like 
a religion if he wasn’t. Also, according to the best Irish 
information, if he had not sent hundreds of innocent 
Irish farmers to the gallows (I do not exactly know when 
or how this was done, but they can’t be mistaken about 
a matter like that), things would have been very different 
in Ireland from what they are now. Besides, all true bred 
Irishmen like De Valera—it is a very curious name for 
a pure Celt, but then everything is curious in Ireland— 
say that the Ulster people will never be able to rule them- 
selves. So what is the good of partitioning the unfortunate 
island? As an Irishman said to me in Cork when I 
went there to see the ruins : ‘ An Independent Ulster, is it ? 
What’s the good of Home Rule to us if we've nothing to 
rule on ?’” 

The Ulster elections have, we trust, put an end once 
and for all to this sort of talk. The people of the Six- 
County Area have shown us that they can rule themselves, 
and that they can be reasonable. They make no claim 
to veto self-determination in the South and West, provided 
that it is not vetoed in the North-East. They have 
shown also that they can preserve law and order, and 
can prevent the murder conspiracy from spreading to their 
own area, and can do it without being cruel or without 
invoking religious persecution. One would have naturally 
supposed that the cruelties practised upon the Protestants 
of the South and West by their Roman Catholic neighbours 
(almost all the victims of the Sinn Feiners have been 
Protestants) would have led to the wild justice, or rather 
injustice, of revenge in Protestant Ulster, and that we 
should have seen innocent Roman Catholics punished for 
deeds of ill which they had not committed. Nothing of 
the kind has taken place. In spite of temptation the 
Protestants and loyalists of Ulster have exhibited a won- 
derful political temperance. They have sternly prevented 
injustice being committed against their Roman Catholic 
neighbours. 

No doubt it will be said that there has been a good deal 
of rioting and bloodshed in Derry and in Belfast during 
the past year, and we shall be asked how we account for 
that. We can account for it quite easily. The rioting 
has practically in every case been due to provocative 
attacks on the part of Roman Catholic mobs. Roman 
Catholic conspirators have done their very best to provoke 
the Protestants of the North into violent and arbitrary 
acts which would give an excuse for saying that the Ulster 
Protestants were not fit for self-government. Happily, 
the Protestants under the wise leadership, first, of Sir 
Edward Carson, and now of Sir James Craig, remained per- 
fectly cool, and in spite of repeated attacks on the Pro- 
testants by Roman Catholic and Sinn Fein mobs, they 
have managed to keep the peace. Not only has there 
been nothing which even the most inflated rhetorician 
could call a massacre of true Irishmen, but Roman 
Catholic employees have in almost every case been retained 
in the offices and in the works within the Six-County Area. 
The Protestant employers, that is, have done their very 
best to prevent religious discrimination. They have 
yielded neither to prejudice nor to fear. They run the risk, 
and it is not a small one, of having Sinn Fein conspirators 
at their doors rather than listen to the promptings of panic. 

One more lesson of the elections must be dwelt upon. 
Surely the English people will now see the folly and the 
danger of allowing themselves to be made the dupes of 
Irish calumny. A great many of us have lived in a totally 
unreal world as regards Ireland, owing to our yielding 





to the insidious promptings of Irish Nationalists. They 
have been particularly skilful and particularly successful 
in the matter of personal abuse. Just as in the past the 
Irish destroyed the reputation of a great statesman 
and patriot, Lord Castlereagh, by constantly besmirching 
him with lies and invective, so an atmosphere of unfair 
prejudice has been deliberately created about Sir Edward 
Carson. We said something about Sir Edward Carson 
last week, but we want to say once again that he has 
are himself not only a great Irishman but a great 
mperial statesman also. The United Kingdom and the 
Empire owe him a deep debt of gratitude. His voice and his 
influence have always been on the right side, on the side 
of good government. He has never wanted revenge. 
He has always been willing to compromise. He has 
always been reasonable. He has always been truthful. 
He has never indulged in intrigue and cajolery, or played 
a deceitful game. Above all, he has never played for his 
own hand. If he had, he could have been Prime Minister 
at this moment. Yet a very large section of English 
Liberals still think that he is a cruel, bloodstained man, 
and somehow or other the protagonist of rebellion in 
Ireland ! 

What has happened in Ulster will, we trust, tend to 
enlighten them, and, what is more, make them realize 
this great lesson. The Sinn Feiners and the disloyal 
Irishmen of the South are the greatest experts in calumny 
and in the creation of a false atmosphere that the world has 
ever seen. The fact that a man is abused and traduced 
by Sinn Feiners is no sort of reason for imagining that 
he has evil in him. Rather it is a sound reason for suspecting 
him to be honest, true, and faithful to his word, and loyal 
to his trust. 





A NAVAL CONFERENCE. 


A NOTHER step has been taken to usher in the reign 

of reason in naval policy. On Wednesday, May 
25th, the American Senate unanimously passed Mr. Borah’s 
amendment to the Naval Bill in the following terms :— 

“That the President is authorized and requested to invite 
the Governments of Great Britain and Japan to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference which shall be charged with tho 
duty of promptly entering into an understanding or agreement 
by which the naval expenditures and building programmes of 
each of the said Governments—to wit, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan—shall be substantially reduced annually 
during the next five years to such an extent and upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon; which understanding or agree- 
ment is to be reported to the respective Governments for 


approval.” 

If the Conference should come to an agreement, as it cer- 
tainly ought to do, we shall have accomplished more than 
seemed possible only a few months ago. It is excellent 
that a formal proposal for a conference has come in the 
present circumstances from America. If such a proposal 
had come only from Britain no doubt America would have 
assented, but we could not have felt sure that she was 
coming into the conference convinced in advance that a 
reduction of armaments was necessary. As it is, America 
gives us that assurance. 

Another cause of satisfaction is that Japan is included 
in the proposed conference. We have continually pointed 
out that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty offered no threat of 
any kind to America, and that if that Treaty should be 
renewed the effect of it might even be to ease the strain 
between America and Japan. It would make Britain 
an intermediary, while it could not in any conceivable 
circumstances be used to help Japan in an attack upon 
America. Nevertheless, the fact remains that a good 
many Americans have been mistrustful of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty and have been unable to understand why 
it should exist if it is not directed against America. These 
things being so, a certain number of Americans would be 
dissatisfied with any conference in which Japan was not 
represented. They would say, after the conference: 
“Britain has made promises on her own account, and we 
daresay means them sincerely. But what about Britain 
in combination with her Ally? Is she not under obli- 
gations to Japan? Has she shaken herself free from those 
obligations by merely promising at the conference to reduce 
her own shipbuilding programme? What we want to 
know is not what Britain says when she is speaking for 
herself alone, but what she will do when she is acting in 
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conjunction with Japan.” The fact that Japan has 
recently promised to modify her shipbuilding programme 
if other ee come to an agreement gives us good hopes 
that she will join in the proposed conference with every 
intention of discussing the matter without prejudice, and 
of accepting a common-sense arrangement. 

The kineten correspondent of the Times, it is true, 
does not build very much on the resolution in the American 
Senate. He reminds us that a similar provision was 
made in the Naval Bill of 1916, and that the President 
could have acted on that if he had wished to do so. The 
correspondent admits, however, that the reaffirmation 
of the principle may have some moral effect. Meanwhile, 
he does not see much prospect of an appreciable reduction 
in the large vote for the American Navy. We do not 
share in that pessimism. It may be true that Mr. Harding 
suspects that a naval conference which conducted its dis- 
cussions more or less publicly and to the accompaniment 
of a continuous clamour from the Press of all the countries 
concerned would accomplish very little. But if this 
means that some kind of preliminary understanding 
arrived at by private conversation is required, by all 
means let us prepare the ground in that way. The anxious 
desire of Great Britain for a general reduction of armaments 
is wellknown. America in inviting us to a conference 
knows perfectly well that she is asking a guest who has 
been watching the post for an invitation. Jf we are going 
to conduct the business of the world on the old lines by 
means of naval competition, we shall be accepting certain 
catastrophe in order to avoid a possible catastrophe a 
generation hence. It has been said that every generation 
wants its war. Another way of putting that bold cynicism 
is that a nation which has fought a great war takes a gener- 
ation to recover and to forget. Probably, then, there are 
twenty-five or thirty years in front of us in which we 
shall be in no serious physical danger, and in which we 
can do our best to make reason prevail. Are thinking 
people in any country really such fools as not to wish to 
try this? Are they in a fit of premature despair going 
to commit themselves to the opposite policy and bank- 
rupt themselves and break up civilization in order to 
avoid the danger of those things happening? That would 
be behaving like the man who shot himself because he 
was haunted by the fear of death. 

A triangular discussion in conference can do nothing 
but good, because it will dispose of the ridiculous mis- 
anderstandings which have been at the service of mis- 
chievous people in America. All Americans, of course, 
are very conscious of the clash of interests between America 
and Japan. Here is the opportunity of those who are 
willing to sacrifice the peace of the world to their own 
particularism. They meee all the disagreeable and 
familiar issues between America and Japan—the resentment 
of the Japanese at the anti-Japanese legislation in the 
American States on the Pacific slope; the inability of 
the American Federal Government to control that local 
legislation ; the jealousy of Japan at the position of America 
in the Philippines; and the counteracting annoyance of 
America at the position assigned by the Supreme Council 
to the Japanese in the island of Yap. Using these well- 
known facts as their starting-point, the mischief-makers 
go on to say “* What is the Anglo-Japanese Treaty for, 
and why should it be renewed if it does not mean trouble 
for America? There can be no other reason for it.” In 
answer, it is pointed out, as the Spectator has times without 
number pointed out, that anybody reading the text of 
the Treaty will see that it is entirely local in its application. 
It was originally framed in face of what seemed to be a 
great Russian menace in the Far East, and it concerns itself 
with the seas in and about China and Japan. It was, 
moreover, and still is, a purely defensive » al There 
is no single line or word in the Treaty which gives counten- 
ance to the idea that Great Britain ever contemplated 
or would ever dream of helping Japan in an offensive war, 
and least of all in an offensive war against America. As 
though this were not enough, when the Treaty was renewed 
at the end of the first period the Japanese Government 
added an annex to the Treaty at the request of Britain, 


vointing out that the Treaty was neither in form nor in 
intention aimed against America, and that it could never 
be used for such a purpose. 

Even so, it seems that the mischief-making particularists 





who have their own little cause to serve, whether it be 
the Irish cause or another, are not to be beaten. They 
fall back upon the grotesque assertion that there is q 
secret Treaty between Britain and Japan. The Treaty 
which is open for everybody to read, they say, is not the 
Treaty that really matters. Of course, there is no such 
thing as this alleged secret Treaty. A conference properly 
handled could dispose of all these fictions and legends, 
For our part we have never been enthusiasts for the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, but we are prepared to listen with 
respect to the arguments of those who say that a legal 
relation with Japan does give us the authority to exercise 
a friendly mediation between her and America, if ever 
that should be necessary. 

The final reason why the Anglo-Japanese alliance could 
not be brought into operation against America is that the 
British Empire would not stand it. There are several 
sure ways of ending the British Empire, but the surest 
and quickest of all would be to join with a yellow race in 
fighting the white races. If we want to blow the Empire 
sky high with our own hand, that is the way to do it. 

We sincerely hope that the conference will be summoned 
quickly, or, at all events, that preliminary conversations 
will begin at once. In our opinion, this conference should 
precede all naval programmes. Why spend money, not 
one penny of which we can afford, till it is proved necessary ? 
Why stupidly mortgage the future of civilization when it 
may be perfectly easy to launch it on a new career unham- 
pered by the terrible burden of armaments? There is 
no longer a Germany to be considered; and that is the 
only kind of Power that compels other nations to wait 
and watch like strong men armed. Let us boldly at the 
conference give practical effect to the principle that a 
war between Great Britain and America is inconceivable, 
and come to an arrangement with America that she shall 
have naval charge of the Pacific, and that we shall have 
naval charge of the Atlantic—under which rough desig- 
nation we must include the Indian Ocean and the coasts 
of West and South Africa. 





A NEW WAY OF CRIPPLING TRADE. 


NHE Government have an unfortunate trick of telling 
the nation that it is its duty to do a particular 
thing, and then putting impediments in the way. The 
Government say the trade of the country must be 
increased, particularly the export trade. The manu- 
facturers reply: “ Excellent. That’s just what we want 
—that’s what we exist for. If you won't interfere with 
us, we will increase trade all round.” All seems to be 
going well—and then the Government begin to strew 
obstacles in the path. We do not for a moment attribute 
to the Government any malice aforethought, or cynicism, 
or any real wish to thwart trade for some hidden reason. 
No doubt they want more trade as genuinely as the rest 
of us. The grim comedy is repeatedly played because 
the Government apparently do not know that they are 
creating obstacles. They are only seeking a solution of 
some immediate difficulty, and in arriving at it they 
incidentally upset the apple-cart, and nobody seems to 
be more pained and astonished than they are when the 
apples are running all over the road. 

The latest instance of this curious process of doing and 
undoing is the increased postal charges. The reason for 
the increase is, of course, that the Post Office finds itself 
with a deficit of £3,500,000. How shall the deficit be 
wiped out ? Why, of course, by increasing the postage. 
It is all quite simple—as viewed from the chair of the 
Postmaster-General. Accordingly Mr. Kellaway, without 
so much as saying “ By your leave” to the House of 
Commons—why does the House of Commons sit still 
under these repeated provocations and humiliations ‘— 
announced that from June 13th postcards will be charged 
1jd. instead of Id., the oslated paper rate will be Id. 
for 2 ozs. instead of 4d., the foreign letter rate will be 3d. 
for the first ounce instead of 2$d., and “ printed matter” 
going abroad will be charged 1d. instead of $d. for 2 ozs. 
There are to be no deliveries or collections on Sundays. 
Mr. Kellaway’s reason for this last step is very revealing. 
He says that the Sunday service is “ very unremunerative.’”’ 
The phrase suggests a misconception of the whole principle 
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upon which the postal service has been conducted since 
the days of Rowland Hill. 
Before Rowland Hill’s magnificent reforms the postal 
service was conducted on the plan that each letter must 
ay its way, and, logically enough, the charge was regulated 
in accordance with the distance. Rowland Hill proved 
beyond doubt what the nation, and especially the Govern- 
ment of the day, found at first almost incredible, that 
the element of distance was of no importance whatever. 
Money was consumed prodigally by the Post Office in the 
circuitous labour of “taxing” the letters—that is, in 
ascertaining and marking the postage on each—and in 
collecting payment for the letters on arrival, for pre- 
ayment in the absence of stamps was almost unknown. 
Finally, there was the enormous waste of time, and there- 
fore waste of money, due to the various and complicated 
rates. Rowland Hill noticed that the revenue of the 
Post Office did not increase in spite of the expansion of 
trade and of the population, and he noticed simultaneously 
the wonderfully illuminating fact that the revenue of the 
French Post Office was increasing steadily because, as he 
rightly believed, a lower rate was charged in France. 
The secret of success was a low charge and simplicity of 
rates. It was true that the person who paid a low rate 
on a long-distance letter would get an enormously greater 
benefit than had ever been conceived possible; but 
Rowland Hill foresaw, and he was right again, that the 
tremendous expansion of postal work would make losses 
on particular undertakings a mere incident in a wide 
and general success. Trade would increase by leaps and 
bounds owing to the new freedom of communication. 
In short, microscopic arguments about this or that district, 
or this or that distance, being ‘‘ unremunerative ” were 
irrelevant. Even if a low rate did not mean a higher 
revenue for the State, as he was convinced it would mean, 
the service to trade would be a new and mighty indirect 
asset to the nation. 

If Mr. Kellaway forgets Rowland Hill and presses his 
own principle to its logical conclusion, he will cease sending 
mails to the Outer Hebrides on the plea, which is in the 
narrow sense true, that the service is unremunerative. 
One might have thought that the Government would 
have learned their lesson from the high taxes on cigars 
and sparkling wines. They nearly killed both trades, 
and there was a crash in the revenue from those sources. 
The right motto in dealing with the Post Office is: “ Don’t 
kill business,”” The loss on the Post Office, apart from 
the increase in the cost of labour from which all concerns 
are suffering, is due to the trade slump. The only way to 
make the Post Office pay again, apart from economy 
and proper administration—which, of course, we can 
never be sure of getting from the State—is to make trade 
recover, A more expensive, that is to say a worse, postal 
service delays that recovery. 

Trade wants a tonic just now, not the lowering medicine 
which Mr. Kellaway prescribes. It may be supposed 
that we of the Spectator are prejudiced—and perhaps 
we are—when we object to the increase in the postage 
of newspapers to foreign places. Mr. Kellaway Xia not 
seem to be aware that “ printed matter” going abroad 
includes newspapers, except in the case of Canada and 
Newfoundland. Newspapers going abroad carry their 
advertisements with them, and they also convey infor- 
mation about British affairs which it is highly desirable 
to disseminate. The trade due to the sale abroad of 
technical papers is also very great. But as what we 
say on that subject may be discounted on the ground 
that we are an interested party, let us leave it at point 
out rather what a fearful handicap the British trader 
will suffer under when the cost of sending out his circulars, 
announcements, price lists, and catalogues, not merely 
abroad but at home, is increased by 100 per cent. It will 
be a terrible blow to trade at a time when blows cannot 
be borne. Yet the Government propose to deliver this 
blow, and the House of Commons is told that its opinion 
will not even be asked. 





LORDLINESS AND LEISURE. 
ORD MELBOURNE said that he never carried a 
watch but asked his servant the time, adding, 
“ And he tells me what he likes.”” The remark is a perfect 





example of lordliness, of an affectation which, though it is 
not dead, now finds such different expression as to seem at 
first sight to belong to the past. Good-natured arrogance 
has obtained admiration in England, does obtain indul- 
gence still, but we have to look for it in new places. It 
used to have some kind of connexion with Feudalism, with 
the few men at the top who, however hard they worked, 
believed they had a right to leisure and who belonged to 
the outdoor type, the type who, speaking generally, had 
led an active life and done nothing. For them time was, 
as it were, a matter of hearsay, something about which a 
man could ask information wa excuse a mistake. Unless 
they happened to be ambitious or exceptionally patriotic 
or singularly politically minded, they knew nothing of time- 
table work whatever, and of course the minority who did 
shared the manners and bearing of the majority who did 
not. 

Years ago, within the memory perhaps of a ve 
old man, there was still something feudal about Englis 
village life. Lordliness was still the prerogative of the 
great. There was some one whom those who lived upon 
the land looked up to as the owner of the soil, and who 
looked upon them as somehow his own. But it is long 
since there was much reality in this idea ; for the past half- 
century it has been crumbling and for thirty years or more 
it may be said to have been in ruins. A picturesque 
ruin, however, is a great asset in a countryside. It forms 
a nucleus of fancy and feeds the imagination of every child 
who lives near it. The feudal system is our great national 
ruin, a splendid piece of destruction which compels the 
eyes of the townsman hurrying by, and still holds the 
attention of the land whose allegiance it has lost. Till 
lately in innumerable villages the squire was the most 
conspicuous figure. He and his family engaged the 
thoughts of the parish more pleasantly perhaps than his 
ancestors had done when they ruled it. The people 
liked to feel that they possessed a squire who had—tradi- 
tionally—possessed them. They were proud of their 
ruins. If he belonged to a really great family, to the 
complicated cousinhood of the English aristocracy, he stood 
before his people as a symbol of the country’s past; if 
he had no such pretensions, but his ancestors had long 
reigned in the village, he at least represented the con- 
tinuity of its life, a past life, when time did not mean 
what it means now—when there was “church time” and 
meal times and no “station time ”’—and poor people 
worked till they “ got done,” and there was no “ over- 
time,” and squires did not work at all. 

The past is always roseate at first sight; but perhaps 
in reality the squires of Sir Roger de Coverley’s days were 
hardly as popular as the latter-day squires, the men who 
all over the country are leaving or have left their big houses 
or who, even if they remain in them, have sentimentally 
abdicated. The last of those who pretended to reign were 
wonderfully loyal to their people, and felt a strong sense 
of duty towards them which was not altogether returned. 
For the people dutifulness lay among the ruins; they had 
not time to “ keep it up,” so to speak. The present writer 
remembers one such “lordly” landowner whose whole 
manner and bearing witnessed to the time when “ time” 
didn’t matter. He always played at being a king among 
his tenantry. He never asked for any service he could 
command; on the other hand, he always seemed grateful 
for it. He never used his position as a ladies as a lever 
to procure obedience in any serious matter whatever. 
Had he done so, he would have been successfully resisted. 
Perhaps he knew this. Anyhow, he never put the matter 
to the proof. Only so could he make believe that the 
tradition still held. An optimistic conservative, hoping 
against hope that things would not permanently change, 
he yet admitted now and again that disturbances and 
‘“‘ movements ’’ which he could not disregard were not so 
certain to “ settle down again” as he was accustomed to 
declare, and that the country gentleman life which he loved 
was doomed. For a man born to such a life he felt there 
was no other, and he regarded the state of society which it 
involved, or rather had in his youth involved, as far the 
best for the country. He never doubted the fitness of 
his own class to rule, partly because they had time to do 
it, and partly because he had a sentimental regard for 
the upper-class sense of honour which he thought released 
them from a too slavish subservience to the moral law, a 
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condition of mind which he deprecated as distinguishing the 
middle class, and likely to lead to the only sin he could not 
forgive—hypocrisy. When he died his son sold the much- 
involved estate to a Jew, and the lordliness which distin- 
guished the great house to the mingled envy and amuse- 
ment of the parish was gone for ever. On the whole, the 
neighbourhood rather enjoyed the new sense of equality 
with “the family,” but never ceases to regret in words 
the old, more romantic relation. 

Qualities do not die with systems, and fashions always 
spread before they pass away. Gentility spread and spread 
until ridicule Killed it, and lordliness is spreading in like 
manner. We see it all round us, still connected, as it always 
was, with leisureliness. The hand-workers might almost 
paraphrase Lord Melbourne’s sentence. They might say 
we do not carry a watch. We ask our leaders the time, 
and they tell us what they like. In every trade, in every 
shop, among all the jacks-in-office, we find the same 
temper. The new English officialism, unlike the foreign brand, 
is perfectly good tempered though sometimes gratuitously 
rude. Its representatives seem to regard themselves as 
the masters of the public, not as their servants bound in 
duty to work and to finish “up to time.” Ordinary 
critics who are not nice in their choice of words say that 
such people have become “independent.” When the 
expression was new it was irritating. Independence, one 
felt, was a great virtue, and the name of it should not be 
profaned. But the people who used it meant something 
which it is very difficult to express otherwise. Lordliness 
at the top was a picturesque fashion. For a long while, to 
say the least, it has been a perfectly harmless one and has 
added to the pleasant scenery of life and come into its 
drama as a very agreeable relief. But lordliness all over 
the place is nothing but a disintegrating and nonsensical 
mannerism, a thing which sensible opinion must soon kill, 
because the world as a whole has not time nor patience to 
put up with it. As it is now, cach man is beginning to 
hate it in all men but himself. 





THE MULBERRY GROVES AT KURKUT. 


N these days, when the European silk industry is 
centred about Lyons, we are apt to overlook the fact 
that it was first established in Turkey ; but although one 
would not expect any craft which could be carried on in 
the west to maintain a premier position in the East, with 
such handicaps as bad government, an unhealthy climate, 
and complete lack of facilities for the economical develop- 
ment of mechanical processes, there are plenty of signs that 
a fair amount of silk rearing was carried on in Macedonia 
until the succession of Balkan conflicts which culminated 
in the Great War. 

The mulberry is so scarce in England that one is apt to 
regard it as an unhardy tree, and it was rather a surprise 
to me, after passing through the severe weather of the 
Balkan winter, when I discovered the mulberry groves on 
the Spanc river. Both there and wherever afterwards I 
found it, the mulberry appeared to flourish exceedingly, 
though it aor always to have been planted with due 
regard to shelter from the Vardar wind. In this respect the 
Spanc river, over the whole of its tortuous course between 
the village of Gramatna and its confluence with the Galiko, 
below Kurkut, was an ideal situation. The stream winds 
at the foot of hills which rise from five to fifteen hundred 
feet above it, and its rapid current and the tremendous 
volume of water which rushes down when storms break in 
the hills have worn a wide and deep bed, most of which, 
in normal states of the stream, is a broad expanse of gleam- 
ing sand. At intervals, where a large mass of hard rock 
has presented a defiant front to the turbulent torrent, 
bays have been scooped out of the sides; and as the stream, 
untiring in its efforts, wore a more direct passage past the 
obstinate rock mass, these bays have been left high and 
dry, and a goodly crop of verdure has become established, 
though the sandy nature of the soil beneath sufficiently 
indicates the length of time which must have elapsed before 
these snug corners became ideal spots on which to plant 
mulberry trees. Along a short mile of the lower stretch 
of the stream there were no fewer than six of these mulberry 
groves, some on the right, but most on the left bank. I 
visited all of them at one time or another, but it was in the 
largest and most southerly, tucked away in a particularly 








cosy corner behind the biggest rock mass, that I found 
the most to interest me. 

It would be, I should imagine, about three years 

since any cultivation had been given to this mulberry 
grove. So far as I could see, from the way in which the 
older growth had assumed a swollen crown bearing a 
multitude of slender branches, the practice is to cut the 
trees right back annually, in order to induce a growth of 
large fleshy leaves, but the branches had now grown 
unhindered and pushed straight up to a great height. The 
wood, having been well ripened, was bearing an enormous 
quantity of fruit, which during the early weeks of June 
afforded a very welcome dessert daily. The black variety 
was rather insipid, lacking the piquant flavour one associates 
with English mulberries, but the white ones, of which per- 
a a third of the trees consisted, were finer and more 
palatable. 
On such a dry countryside this mulberry grove was a 
most delightful refuge from the noonday heat. The trees 
were planted closely enough for the branches to interlace, 
the luxuriant leafage providing such cool deep shadows 
as one could only dream of in other places, and [ 
often spent hours beneath their shelter. Tortoises, in 
affectionate couples, used to come in for the fallen fruit 
which sprinkled the ground, and of which they appeared so 
inordinately fond that I marvelled how they could dispose 
ofso much. Beneath the trees there was but little herbage, 
the ground being a foot deep in fine loose sand, but at the 
back of the grove was a tiny ravine which meandered back 
into the heart of the hill of which the mass of rock formed 
the outer bastion. A tiny spring, scarcely formidable 
enough, one would have thought, to be the occasion of this 
deep tortuous fissure, trickled along the bottom, forming 
— pools here and there and encouraging a growth of long 
rank grasses and sedges, amongst which various species 
of cruciferous and umbelliferous plants threw up graceful 
sprays of white or yellow blossom. 

It was here that insect life teemed in such luxuriance as 
is seldom found in temperate regions. All orders were 
represented by numerous species, each occupied in its own 

articular manner. Beetles, metallic green, gold, or bronze 
in hue, sailing heavily from one flower to another, or 
congregated on their special favourites, the leaves of which 
they devoured greedily ; bees, both of solitary and social 
species, engaged in their serious and systematic quest for 
nectar ; burnet moths and blue butterflies flitting between 
the tall grass stems or chasing the lady members of their 
species ; flies whizzing sharply hither and thither and at 
times making a dart on the human intruder with sanguinary 
eagerness. 

All these varied denizens of this insect paradise were 
dwarfed in interest by one of which I had never before seen 
the like, nor did I encounter it again during my two years’ 
sojourn in the Balkans. At first sight I took it to be a 
particularly delicate species of moth, as it fluttered, with a 
singular trembling flight, from one grass stem to another, 
and it was not until I had captured and examined a specimen 
closely that I discovered its strange peculiarity. It was 
an insect of some size, measuring over two inches across the 
expanded wings, which in the centre were almost as broad 
as long. As it was delicately transparent and creamy 
white, with broad oblique bands and rows of spots in 
velvety black, the non-entomological might be forgiven for 
mistaking the creature for a moth, which the absence of 
scaly covering proved it not to be. 

The unique feature of the insect, however, is the hind- 
wing, which, instead of lying parallel with the fore-wing and 
being attached to it by some mechanical device as in the 
bees and moths, projected backwards and was entirely 
different in appearance from the ordinary wing. Indeed, 
it was difficult to recognize as wings the streamers, 
fully three inches long and only about a quarter wide, 
which trailed behind the body of the insect. 

Very tiny and delicate as to body and legs, the insect 
was practically a fragment of thin membrane of delicate 
texture. It was afterwards identified as Nemoptera sinuata, 


a species which appears to be confined, with a few other 
members of its genus, to the Eastern Mediterranean region, 
and of which but little appears to be known. 

There were scores of these insects flying among the 
herbage, and although they are animated wings, they 
fluttered along as though they had the greatest trouble in 
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keeping the air. Their broad wings quivered rapidly, and, 
in spite of this apparent effort, the creatures appeared 
pote.» to struggle with difficulty from one grass stem to 
another. 

One cannot help speculating on the purpose of these 
streamers. Believing, as we all do nowadays, that nothing 
in nature is purposeless, but that even the strangest and 
most uncommon variations in form and variety of appen- 
dages in living things serve some definite purpose, one is 
led to wonder how such singularly metamorphosed wings 
came to be produced under the operation of the law of 
“ survival of the fittest.” Yet in one form or another 
it is a comparatively common thing among insects to have 
apparently purposeless streamers trailing behind. Apart 
from this particular genus of Nemoptera, in which the wings 
are entirely turned into streamers, there are numerous 
butterflies and moths, creatures of a totally different order, 
whose hind-wings are prolonged into tails. Some very 
long and slender tails are seen in the swallow-tailed butter- 
flies, and there is a genus of African blue butterflies which 
have not one but several pairs of steamers floating behind. 
More remarkable still is a genus inhabiting the Indo-Malayan 
region, Leptocircus, in which the hind-wings are almost 
entirely transformed into long streaming tails. This 
particular genus is said to have the habit of hovering over 
water and indeed to resemble very much in its appearance 
and habits a dragon-fly. Perhaps there may be a clue 
to the meaning of these tails in this fact. The dragon-flies 
are predacious insects much to be avoided by less powerful 
creatures of the class, and some resemblance to them might 
be of defimite use to an insect. Do these long tails create an 
impression of the long body of the dragon-fly noticeably 
different from that of any other insects except the Antlions 
and some other insects also closely resembling dragon-flies ? 
Some colour is lent to the idea by the fact that the swallow- 
tailed butterflies are almost all water-haunting, or feed, in 
their larval stages, on marsh-loving plants. Moreover, 
certain other species of water-haunting insects have 
apparently useless filaments trailing behind their bodies— 
the may-flies, for example—and widely though these may 
have diverged from the types mimicking the dragon-fly 
closely, the supposition that protective resemblance to 
dragon-flies is at the bottom of these curious appendages 
seems to me not at all unlikely. 

Certain allies of the Nemoptera, the Palpares and the 
Antlions, were very abundant in the vicinity of the mulberry 
grove. Their resemblance to dragon-flies, though purely 
superficial, is obvious to the most inexpert entomologist, 
and in any case it seems sufficiently remarkable that closely 
allied species should vary in such widely different directions 
and yet produce an effect which, without any undue flight 
of fancy, may be said to be much the same. 

HERBERT MAce. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
Os 
PROTECTING THE NATIONAL SOLVENCY.—A 
STRONG LEAD NEEDED. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—The City refuses at present to be enthusiastic about 
the Treasury circular requiring the Departments to 
reduce their expenditure for next year by 20 per cent. 
In the first place, the City has heard so many times these 
promises of reforms that it has grown cailous concerning 
them. In the second place, it is clearly perceived that the 
movement is a compulsory rather than a voluntary 
one on the part of the Government. Had there been 
sincerity concerning economy from the moment of the 
Armistice, we should not have had our industries weighted 
down with oppressive taxation, and the present acute 
trade depression might have been averted. In the third 
place, it is quite clear that, whereas the Spectator long ago 
advocated voluntary rationing of the spending Depart- 
ments by the Government as the only means of securing 
economy, the Government has now been driven to con- 
sider—at present we are only at the considering stage— 
the idea because there is the haunting spectre of the 
Tevenue failing to fulfil official estimates. In fact, so 
far from the Government having endeavoured to make 
economy in the expenditure the means for relieving taxa- 
tion and thereby encouraging trade prosperity, it has 





waited until adversity has threatened a shortage in the 
wherewithal for meeting the rapacious demands of the 
extravagant and bureaucratic spending Departments. 
Small wonder, then, that the City reserves any expres- 
sions of approval with regard to the latest economy move- 
ment until it has had unmistakable evidence in the national 
balance-sheet itself. It is not forgotten that this latest 
economy letter was drafted within a week or two of the 
proposals for increasing the remuneration to Members of 
Parliament. 

A good example of the inability of Ministers to perceive 
the effect of their conduct of the national finances is 
furnished in the poor success which has attended the 
Conversion Loan. Out of maturing bonds amounting to 
something like £700,000,000, only about £150,000,000 has 
been converted into the 3$ per cent. Loan. Yet there 
were not a few critics at the time of the issue of the loan 
who complained that the terms were over-generous, and 
in my own comments in the Spectator I described the terms 
as fairly attractive to those desiring a long-dated invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, the issue has been a comparative 
failure, and the reason is not far to seek. In your issue ot 
April 30th, whencommenting favourably upon certain terms 
of the Loan, I felt obliged to assert that “the present 
moment was inopportune for the issue of a Conversion 
Loan.” I did not then explain why the moment was 
inopportune, but I will do so now. It is true that the 
loan has been greatly handicapped by the continuance of 
the coal strike and the extreme trade depression, but 
those circumstances in themselves would not have been 
sufficient to prevent an adequate response from the 
investor. Not only, however, were investors affected by 
the remembrance of the heavy discount to which other 
tovernment issues had fallen, but they realized what 
Ministers seemed utterly incapable of realizing, that 
until there is economy in the national finances, and 
until there is an end to the semi-State support of the war 
upon Capital, there can be no permanent improvement 
in the national credit. In other words, while the Govern- 
ment was right in looking ahead with regard to its maturing 
obligations, it should have deferred the Conversion Loan 
for a few months with the object of giving practical proof 
to the community in the meantime of its determination 
to economize. A few months would have sufficed, if the 
Jovernment had been in earnest, to produce this impres- 
sion, and there was no immediate hurry with regard to the 
loan, inasmuch as the first date of the maturities with 
which it dealt was not until next year. A Government, 
however, which was so lacking in perception, and even 
humour, as to introduce proposals for paying salaries to 
Members of Parliament free of tax, and giving them free 
railway passes at a moment when the community was 
groaning under the burden of an unprecedentedly high 
Income Tax and extraordinarily high railway fares, may 
perhaps be excused for having failed to perceive the neces- 
sity for convincing the investors of this country of its 
intentions with regard to economy in national expendi- 
ture before issuing its Conversion Loan. All the same, and 
because of the favourable terms of the loan and the magni- 
tude of the Sinking Fund, I think that it will be found that 
those who have elected to convert their bonds into the 
long-dated loan will ultimately have no reason to regret 
their action. 

Concerning that matter, however, and indeed concerning 
the general financial outlook, much will depend upon 
whether investors, who for the most part constitute 
the well-to-do and the middle classes, will perceive the 
necessity for making their power in determining the 
future of this country felt through organization. At 
present, as the City views it, there are two huge organiza- 
tions which inspire and dictate our political and social 
developments. There is the huge organization repre- 
sented by the Coalition Government with its bureaucratic 
power and its political ramifications, and there is the 
great organization of Labour which to-day is more political 
than industrial, the trade unions resembling a great 
political body (with something more than a suggestion of 
foreign influence) far more than an ordinary industrial 
union. Between these two great organizations, un- 
organized capital and the middle classes stand a poor 
chance of making their voices heard in the counsels of the 
nation, and matters are worsened because, although much 
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is said with regard to the sane common sense of the wage- 
earners, the fact remains that the vast majority of them, 
either from conviction or from terrorism, appear to give 
greater allegiance to their trade unions than to the State. 

Never, perhaps, was the City more conscious of these 
dangerous elements in the situation than it is to-day ; and 
while it must be confessed that even those who most clearly 
discern the dangers are, now as ever, slow to act, I believe 
that the time is approaching when bankers and business 
men will realize the necessity for aiding the organization 
of the forces of the industrious and sober-minded section 
of the community—whether capitalists or wage-earners— 
in such a way as to apply a corrective to those forces which 
at the present time seem to be supreme in swaying every- 
thing that pertains to political and legislative activities. 
Already one banker, Lord Inchcape, has had the courage 
to write in no measured terms to the Times pointing out 
the dangers with which the country is confronted, and there 
would be no one better fitted than he to give a lead in 
this matter of organization, for he possesses in a remarkable 
degree great business experience, driving force, and a 
sane and patriotic outlook upon national and business 
affairs. 

Hitherto the causes which have prevented the organ- 
ization of Capital have been twofold in character. On 
the one hand, the investing classes and the middle classes 
in particular are the busiest section of the community, 
and their plea of lack of time to attend to matters of organ- 
ization has been more or less true, though they are probably 
beginning to perceive the serious results of their inaction. 
Another motive which has held back Capital from taking a 
lead in this matter of organizing its forces for political 
ends has been the desire to “play fair” ; in other words, in 
no way to abuse the power of capital so that it should be 
even suspect of a desire to fuse money power with political 
power. Labour, however, has been less squeamish, and 
over and over again in recent years has deliberately declared 
war against capital and against the community as a whole. 
I suggest, therefore, that it is time that the City, and indeed 
the business community generally, should give a definite 
lead in opposing a movement which if it continues will 
most assuredly bring financial and commercial disaster. 
With Germany industriously working long hours at high 
pressure, how is this country going to compete if high 
wages, high cost of production, short hours of labour, 
combined with aca’ canny policy are to be the order of the 
day! It simply cannot be done, and unless the situation 
is taken in hand quickly such conditions of distress will 
arise that, although we won the war, we shall assuredly 
“lose the peace.” Two things are urgently needed. 
One is the energetic organization of all that is opposed to 
these forces making for the destruction of our country, so 
that its power may be felt and understood by the Govern- 
ment ; the other is the organizing of such an educative 
propaganda as shall successfully demonstrate to Labour 
itself the needs of the situation. It is no case of Capital 
warring against Labour, but rather of striving to protect 
the prosperity of this country, in which every section of 
the community is concerned. These movements, however, 
require money and leadership. If it has only the will, the 
business community, and the City in particular, can supply 
both, but action must be prompt.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, ArTHUR W. Kippy. 
The City, June 2nd. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


—<—-_—_—_ 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] oa 

A LEAGUE OF GOOD CITIZENS. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—“ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety,” but 
there is a certain risk that, as too frequently happens now- 
adays, the anxiety of the many well-wishers of the proposed 
League of Good Citizens to see it started on a perfectly safe 
footing may result in the scheme being “talked out” and 
coming to nothing. Another danger, also of modern prevalence, 
to be guarded against is lest, by too meticulous an attention 
at the outset to the details of organization, so much energy 
will be used up that there will be very little left for the actual 
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work of the league. What I should like, therefore, to pro 

is that you, Sir, as the virtual originator of the movement, 
should now take the first definite step towards starting it he 
inviting a few persons of known standing and infuenee—1 
would venture to suggest in the first instance the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Marquis of Salisbury, Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig (who, it is to be hoped, would come in with his 
British Legion of Ex-Service Men behind him), Lord Raglan 
Colonel John Ward, M.P., Mr. Rupert Gwynne, M.P., and 
Major-General Sir Edward Woodward (whose experience as 
director of Army organization during the Great War would be 
an invaluable asset), all of them men whose proved integrity 
and capacity would command the confidence of the nation—to 
form themselves into a committee with power to add to their 
number for the purpose of issuing a manifesto, drawing up a 
plan of campaign, and considering on a broad basis ways and 
means for carrying out the objects of the league, leaving such 
matters as amalgamation or alliance with the Middle Classes 
Union, the British Empire League, &c., or the utilization of 
the late Volunteer Force to be dealt with as they may arise, 
—I am, Sir, &e., G. Nucenr Banges. 

123 St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 


(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPecTAToR.’’) 

Srtr,—If I may be permitted to say so, I think you are tackling 
the question of a league of public safety in quite the right 
fashion, first putting forward the skeleton of the idea, and 
then allowing your readers free speech in discussing the appli- 
cation of it. And nothing will help more to a proper decision 
in this latter respect than the discussion now taking place 
in your columns as to whether it should be an entirely 
independent organization or part of a present existing one. 
Personally, I am all for the former, because I realize how very 
pertinent is the point of view of “A Well-wisher” and Mr. 
Bankes. Try as you will, you cannot hope to make any existing 
society or union take a back seat in order to allow a rival 
organization to obtain “kudos” at the expense of its retire- 
ment. Is it likely, for instance, that the Sheffield branch of the 
British Empire Union is going to allow all the advertisement 
it gets for its work—and it is only by such advertisement it can 
hope to get funds!—to go to assist in increasing the import- 
ance of the Middle Classes Union in the eyes of the public, or 
that the Glasgow workers, having built up their organization 
in such splendid fashion, leaving all questions of ameur propre 
out of the question, are going to run the risk of its effectiveness 
being impaired by the introduction of new methods of pro 
cedure and control? Surely not. I am afraid Colonel Pretyman 
Newman’s letter in your last issue leaves me quite cold. I 
hold the view, with others, that when the “acid test” was 
applied at the beginning of the present trouble the Middle 
Classes Union failed to rise to the occasion. Those in control 
of that organization must have known some time ahead of the 
coming trouble. If they had had that imagination which 
should attach to the réle they essay to play in our public life, 
they would have urged the Union to make a call to the three 
hundred odd branches they claim to have to organize a public 
opinion throughout the country, which would justify their 
president, Lord Askwith, a man whose name and position 
must always command respect in connexion with labour 
matters, in demanding, on their behalf, a seat at the confer- 
ence table, where owners, miners, and Government argue, 
without the voice of the vast majority of the public, whose 
vital interests are imperilled, being given a chance of being 
heard. 

I do not imagine that any of us are particularly well pleased 
with the position of things today, with so many different 
societies existing and so much money being dissipated in sub- 
scriptions to each of them. But in the particular case of the 
Middle Classes Union, I must frankly confess to a sense of 
keen disappointment. We have had a lot of talk about the 
mistrust in the miners’ mind as regards mine-owners and 
Government alike, but not a word of distrust whenever Lord 
Askwith’s name has been mentioned in the Press. And yet, 
with the willing services of this eminently intelligent and 
capable gentleman, possessed of such splendid equipment for 
the task, completely at their disposal, those in control of the 
Middle Classes Union have failed entirely to grasp occasion by 
the hand in taking advantage of his experience and well-known 
powers of treatment on behalf of the outside community. 
Perhaps I should add that I do not know Lord Askwith, and, 
therefore, there is nothing personal in my references to him, 
nor is there any unfriendly interest behind my criticism of the 
Middle Classes Union, but the present is a time for plain 
speaking, and at a moment when Mr. Lloyd George is setting 
the fashion, in his dealings with the owners and miners, it 
may be useful to address a few words of like import to those 
who claim to represent the other and chief party concerned. 

No, Sir, I hope you will not run the risk of failure by 
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advocating the absorption of your contemplated league by any 
other existing body. If, on the other hand, you think well of 
opening & subscription in your columns for the establishment of 
an independent organization, I shall be very glad to send you a 
£5 note.—I am, Sir, &e., A Frienp. 

p.S.—I have written freely, counting upon the well-known 
assertion that the Editor is not responsible for the views 
expressed by his correspondents, and that the ideas I have 
expressed will be accepted as purely personal. 


{To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—The ideals of trade unionism, Socialism, and probably 
of other “isms” may be very splendid as portrayed by their 
visionary enthusiasts, but from the practical experience the 
country has had of some of them they form very poor stuff 
indeed as agencies in dealing with the affairs of a great com- 
mercial and trading empire. Efficiency in administration is 
the first principle of national progress and prosperity. Where 
this is wanting all is chaos, confusion, and decadence. Free 
citizens should mean the vast majority of citizens of all classes 
who are free from the shackles imposed by certain economic 
and social factions that have hitherto claimed the astonishing 
privilege of not being amenable, as others, to the discipline of 
righteous and necessary law, and have stood, and still stand, 
in the way of national progress and development, to the detri- 
ment and danger of individual rights that are the heritage of 
all, and should be tampered with by none. The object of the 
League of Good Citizens should be to assist in protecting and 
preserving those rights in their integrity by relying upon the 
only power that can be successfully appealed to for so patriotic 
and so truly wise and constitutional a purpose—the free and 
unshackled judgment of free citizenship itself. 

This is a summary of what I think should be its cardinal 
principles: (1) Observance and enforcement of industrial law; 
(2) repeal of the iniquitous Trades Disputes Act, 1906; 
(3) preservation of constitutional rights; (4) development of 
private enterprise; (5) industrial peace and social order; 
(6) no arbitrary restriction of output or limitation of appren- 
tices. It should also serve to link Capital and Labour in the 
bond of brotherhood for the best and wisest of purposes—the 
betterment of humanity on peaceful, practical, and practicable 
social and economic lines, in contradistinction to those of 
dreamy visionaries who evoke the splendid mirage in theory 
that ends in strewing the shores of life with wreckage and 
disaster.—I am, Sir, &., Witiram Co.iison 

(General Secretary). 

The National Free Labour Association, 

5 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 4. 





(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Bir,—I have only just seen your excellent article of May 14th 
on “A League of Good Citizens.’”’ All good citizens must 
necessarily sympathize with the principles you enunciate, but 
that, unfortunately, is a long way from allowing themselves 
to be enrolled in any organization whatever. In these days 
a man is a trade unionist first and a citizen afterwards, and 
he will have nothing to do with any organization which may 
conceivably require him to run counter to the dictates of his 
own particular tyrants—i.e., trade union officials. This is no 
mere theory or guess-work. I can, unfortunately, give you a 
concrete instance. 

During last year the Home Office requested this city to form 
a Police Reserve, a purely civilian body which could be called 
upon by the mayor in the event of help being required by the 
regular police, and we old Volunteer officers were asked to 
take the thing in hand and be responsible for raising a certain 
Rumber of men in each of our districts, and appointing a 
second-in-command, inspectors, serjeants, and so many rank 
and file. The idea naturally occurred to us, as it has to you, 
that the first men to get hold of were our old comrades of the 
Volunteer service. Exactly as you suggest, we worked on the 
Volunteer roll-books, picked our men, and sent them a 
circular, reminding them of our service together, and express- 
ing our confidence that they who had rallied to their country’s 
help in her time of need would now do the same by their city. 
Not a bit of it! My own result was one second-in-command 
(a professional man) and one other man (who was a corpora- 
tion official), and I do not think other commanders were much 
more successful. The trade unionists to a man declined, many 
of them with real regret at finding themselves in such a false 
Position, but all giving the same reason, that their duty as 
reserve police might call upon them ‘to act against the interests 
of their fellow trade unionists. We explained that they could 
only be called out by the mayor in the event of seriousdisorder, 
that their job would be to cope with that disorder and not to 
“break strikes,” and so on. It was all in vain, and our 
reserve police force does not exist; it was killed, as all such 





efforts at true citizenship will be killed, by the power of trade 
unionism. 

The coal strike has once more shown us that the true enemy 
of the British worker is his own trade union, a more terrible 
tyrant than any employer. There will be no real and lasting 
peace in this country till trade unionism, as at present used 
by its officials, is made illegal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Vo.onteer Ex-Orricer. 





(To rus Eprron or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—No League of Good Citizens can be permanently effective 
in ite promotion of goodwill amongst men unless it is cosmo- 
politan in character. In a word, it must freely embrace 
members of every class without distinction, or else, sooner or 
later, it will become fissiparous and develop a spirit of 
antagonism or suspicion. The term “ good citizens” is in itself 
a hindrance: it savours aggressively of pharisaism. Who that 
has made a conscious effort to accept work as a life’s trust but 
realizes how too often he has failed because of some crotchet 
in his own mood or of some testiness of temperament? We 
crave for good fellowship in industry and a closer understanding 
between employers and employed, but, unfortunately, the seeds 
of their past relationship were imperfect in nature and we have 
to-day to reap the tares with the sheaves of wheat. Had not a 
large number of employers been indifferent towards the 
interests of their workmen trade unions would have incor- 
porated both masters and men in mutual trust discovering the 
remedies for better housing, unemployment, and old age, as 
well as for a more liberal education based on high ideals. Our 
ancestors were too prone to chafe when the Income Tax 
exceeded eightpence or one shilling in the pound, so the capi- 
talist of to-day has, however honourable and well disposed, te 
suffer the contumely of being misjudged. 

The problem is how to gain successfully the coveted end; you 
cannot label a man here or a woman there with the distinguish- 
ing badge of “ good citizen.” The iron bands that fetter the 
different sections of the community must be riven by some 
magnetic influence so that a sufficient number of persons out 
of every section can unitedly dispel the mist of misunderstand- 
ing and procure an honest reconciliation between all classes. 
Political organizations cut across the narrow cliques of trade 
unions and employers’ associations, but they create artificial 
barriers which as effectually unmake the homogeneity of the 
British race. One political organization can only exist because 
there is some alternative caucus which holds contending views. 
Even the Churches have failed to attain to the ideals that would 
make all men of one mind and transform the community into 
one large family. It is comforting to see that the patronizing 
air of the squire, as he walked to church in front of the rustic, 
hardly exists and the aloofness between different circles of the 
middle class is less intense than in a past generation. There 
is excellent testimony of unostentatious work which is bringing 
the rich and the poor together on even terms and with a frank 
acceptance of a common purpose in life, but it is just this 
vibrating charity in its highest form which is so much wanted 
to permeate through the whole of our national life. I cannot 
but think that, when the poorer classes discover that those who 
have been most hard hit by the costliness of the Great War 
were wont to maintain the larger part of the charities, and 
when those also, in such new circumstance, accept their altered 
position in wealth without complaint, a new vision will 
quicken all of us and will engender a new sense of harmony in 
thought and work, but the guiding force must spring from some 
spiritual emanation, without which all experiments are bound 
to fail—I am, Sir, &e., A. Epuunp Spenver. 

Belle Vue House, Plympton. 





THE CHURCH AND SINN FEIN. 
(To THE Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—A so-called “ Church meeting” was held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on May 25th. The object of the meeting, 
as set forth on bills printed in green and posted up in London 
churches, was “to appeal to all Christian people for a new 
spirit in dealing with the Irish question.” 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in the chair, told us that this 
was not a political meeting, but a religious meeting for 
Christian people, and said that force was no remedy. The 
Bishop of Southwark followed, beginning with a general con- 
demnation of Sinn Fein methods and similarly of reprisals by 
Crown forces. Then followed a gentleman from Cork, who 
told us that this trouble was not begun by Ireland! We were 
also edified by some remarks from an American born in 
Belfast, who admitted that he had just been “ gun-running ” 
with the I.R.A., that he had been all through Roscommon 
with them. This was greeted with loud applause, and there 
was no protest from either the bishop in the chair or the 
others. He also made sundry references to such “ martyrs ” 
as Robert Emmett and others, whose names were greeted with 
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frantic applause by the audience. Finally, the Bishop of 
Manchester told us that we should love Sinn Fein as a 
Christian duty! This is no exaggeration but is actually what 
he said. 

The absurd part of the whole proceedings was that while the 
bishops and others were preaching to us, as English people, 
to forgive and forget, and to grant all the Sinn Feiners asked, 
and admit that we were wrong, to cease oppressing them, &c., 
the majority of the audience was obviously Sinn Fein, mostly 
women. To people who know Ireland and this class of Irish 
the fact was obvious before the meeting began, but the course 
of the proceedings left no doubt on this point. Of course, no 
questions were allowed, as one might have expected in a 
political but not in a religious meeting. The whole subject 
was treated as if there were no loyalists in Ireland, and as if 
it was merely a question of oppression on the part of England, 
and always had been so. On our way out we met a man who 
was furious at the political aspect that the speakers had 
assumed, saying that he himself had come only because he 
objected to reprisals, but was thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
proceedings. Although, of course, it was not the intention, 
yet in effect we have these bishops actually encouraging a 
Sinn Fein audience. It does seem strange and a thousand 
pities that three bishops of the Church of England should lend 
themselves to such proceedings, however good their intentions. 
—I am, Sir, &c., One or THE AUDIENCE. 





THE GENTLE ART OF LEG-PULLING IN IRELAND. 
{To roe Epiror or THe “ SpectatTor.”’] 
Str,—In your issue of May 2ist an anonymous correspondent 
calling himself “ Southern Irishman” refers to a recent article 
in the Westminster Gazette, written by a lady, containing an 
interview with the Chairman of the Kerry District Council. 
The only article which has recently appeared in the West- 
minster eve remotely resembling “Southern Irishman’s ” 
description was one which I contributed on April 29th. I am 
interested in your correspondent’s description of that article, 
because it enables me to judge what ecort of travesty of Irish 
affairs is contained in the rest of the letter. There was not a 
word in my article of “ soft, pathetic eyes”; nor one word of 
abuse of the British Government; nor did I retail any tall 
talk uttered by the Chairman of the Kerry County Council. I 
remember one fact only which he mentioned against the British 
authorities—namely, that the commandant of the Cadet Corps 
at Tralee had commandeered thirty bedsteads from Tralee 
Workhouse, leaving the inmates to sleep on straw mattresses 
on the floor. This at the time I myself pooh-poohed till I had 
verified it myself by a visit to the workhouse. I did think it 
rather odd that after a whole month had elapsed since this 
particular contingent of ex-officers had arrived the British 
Government had not been able to afford bedsteads for them, 
but had had to rob the paupers. I daresay the beds have since 
been returned. I hope so. Nor was it tall or short talk, but 
actual fact, that my second interview with the Chairman of the 
County Council took place in Tralee gaol, where he had been 
locked up without charge or trial by the military authorities, 
just as 2,500 other Irishmen have been locked up. He is still in 
gaol, neither charged with nor tried for any offence. Your 
correspondent is mistaken in one point, among others. We do 
not abuse England; this Government is by no means the whole 
of England. There is also the England which, luckily for the 
Empire, gave South Africa self-government in 1906.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Exveanor Actanp, J.P, 
Sprydoncote, Exeter. 





SOME LABOUR ARGUMENTS. 
{To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—The White Paper recently published on Bolshevism says: 
“We doubt whether so much human misery as has existed in 
Russia during the last three years has ever been the lot of any 
people within so short a time in the history of the modern 
world.” This, then, is the result of that systematic and 
organized attack on capitalism which was welcomed with such 
enthusiasm by the Labour Party in England; and, let there he 
no mistake about it, Bolshevism is only the drastic and logical 
enforcement of principles which inspire all but the most 
moderate—and therefore least influential—of our Labour 
leaders. Labour has long been accorded an indulgence which 
no other party dreams of claiming. The mildest criticism of 
the most subversive doctrines is always regarded as an 
“attack” on Labour, and therefore (note the inference) 
entirely improper. Even if you believe any branch of 
Labour policy to be ruinous to the State, you must manage to 
confine your dissent to something which cannot be construed as 
an assault on the party as a whole. The motives of its leaders 
must always be supposed to be immaculate. The most their 


erities can afford to hint is that they may conceivably be mis- 
I should object the less 


taken in their intellectual deductions. 





to this if the converse were true. But jt seems to heeseaitoien 
equally reasonable that Labour leaders should assume th 
motives of all other classes and parties, capitalists, duties 
Conservatives, and even their affectionate Radical allies (the 
affection, by the way, is entirely unreciprocated), to be nermaliy 
base and unworthy. However, even if we grant that Labour i 
morally impeccable, it is perhaps permissible to point out that 
their creed is based on the very antinomies of politica] and 
economic thought. Wages are to be kept at a highly inflated 
standard and yet prices are somehow to fall. Every great jn. 
dustry is to protect itself against even the temporary un. 
employment of its workers by limiting its output and closing 
its ranks to new members, and yet the total of unemployment 
in the country is to diminish. The rich are to be taxed out of 
existence, and yet the whole revenue of the coming Labour 
State is to be derived from imposts levied on the excessively 
wealthy. After this there is nothing surprising in Labour 
leaders zealously supporting extreme nationelism in India 
and at the same time clamouring that they are betrayed when 
one of the fondest desires of Indian Nationalists (the repeal of 
the excise duty on manufactured cottons) is to be realized. 


I am perfectly aware that by no means all the blame for this 
state of things is to be attributed to Labour. From the begin. 
ning of the war our statesmen never had the moral courage to 
make it clear that every class would have to bear in some 
measure the burden of the war. They proposed, while engaged 
in the most colossal conflict in history, to introduce the mil- 
lennium by a side wind. The trouble was there was no one to 
oppose them. The Conservatives, prepared to make sacrifices, 
were determined not to appear in a time of national crisis as 
the defenders of property and capitalism, and so patriotically, 
though I believe mistakenly, they let the question go by de- 
fault. The Liberal Party, except for a pathetic adherence to 
the theory of free imports in its crudest form, had long aban- 
doned every article in the creed of orthodox individualism. 
Upon the brow of the Prime Minister the laurels of the con- 
queror were fatally intertwined with the rapidly wilting 
garland of Limehouse. In their eagerness to win the support 
of the workers the Government cultivated the idea that every 
kind of economic loss could be made good by increased mone- 
tary wages, bonuses, and allowances. I am not denying, of 
course, that it was necessary to give increased remuneration 
to workers engaged in certain vital trades; they had, no doubt, 
a right up to a point to be protected against the rise in the 
cost of living, even at the cost of their fellows. But it should 
always have been given with the solemn warning that some 
day the price of it would have to be paid; that the mere fact 
that certain classes were at least as well off as before the war 
meant in itself a great net gain in prosperity and that it was 
won only at the expense of other classes. But nothing of the 
kind was done. The most extravagant wages were paid to 
Government employees. Every class that showed itself restive 
was bribed into a condition of temporary contentment without 
any consideration that these terrible drafts on the future would 
have some day to be met. The natural result was that all 
other classes put forward similar demands, and the Govern- 
ment had estopped themselves from refusing them. But you 
cannot properly determine the wages in one industry by com- 
parisons (which are always odious) with those paid in another, 
particularly when the latter have been determined not by 
economic laws but by mischievous Government interference. 
To point out, for instance, that road-sweepers can earn more 
than a certain class of workers in the mines may be a sound 
argument against the lavish expenditure of the ratepayers’ 
money by the municipalities; it is no argument for determining 
the wages of the miner by criteria which have nothing to do 
with coal-mining. 

Utter disaster is in store for us unless we can get back to 
saner views. I would even go so far as to maintain that we 
cannot allow to pass unchallenged the Labour leaders’ assump- 
tion that the workers in the great organized trades have a 
right (a) to be fully compensated for the whole rise in the cost 
of living; (b) to be granted an additional sum to raise the 
standard of life; (c) to work shorter hours. Of course, all 
these things would be desirable in a perfect world. We might 
even concede that they ought to be granted as long as the in- 
dustry can bear the cost, even though the employers’ profits 
sink to the minimum. But the cool suggestion of the present 
day is that even when the industry is bankrupt the State must 
guarantee the cost. Such claims, apart from their appalling 
selfishness (for if one great industry obtains these bene€ts all 
the others must suffer proportionately), entirely ignore the 
dark background of economic loss and indebtedness which ought 
to condition all our social and political thinking. The idea 
that the world-ruin of the war can be charmed away by adroit 
legislation, by further raids on our already sadly depleted stock 
of national capital, or even by fantastic modifications of 
economic systems that died an unlamented death in the Middle 
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Ages, is one of the cheapest misjudgments and most pernicious 
fallacies of the present day.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wercester College, Oxford. P. E. Roserrs. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE.—AN 
AUSTRALIAN’S VIEW. 
[To THe Epiror or tHE “ Srectator.’’] 

giz,—Permit me to state from the onset that I hold no brief 
for Japan, but if this country desires to cut its own throat, 
then let it by all means go for the breaking of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. As long as that Alliance remains in force 
we have absolutely nothing to fear in the Pacific. We lose 
nothing by the maintenance of the Alliance, but by the break- 
ing of it we stand to lose everything. Both Great Britain and 
Japan desire, and I write with knowledge, the maintenance of 
the Alliance. There is only a small narrow-minded section, 
without breadth of vision, in this country who desire the 
revoking of it. Let me remind your readers that it is one 
thing to make patriotic speeches: it is quite another thing to 
take your place in the front-line trench. We want a little 
more of the doer, and it is the man who does things who is 
always willing and ready to look at the other man’s side of 
the question and give him a square deal, no matter what his 
colour or creed may be. Japan has her rights in the Pacific 
the same as ourselves, and it is up to every decent man who 
has the future welfare of his country at heart and the peace 
of the world in view to see that we live together in the Pacific, 
East and West, in harmony. 

As far as America is concerned, well, personally, I have no 
time for her. We know with her 105 millions of mixed inhabi- 
tants she is not what one would call a united nation. We have 
seen how long she took to come into the last war, and we have 
no guarantee that she wouid not take as long to come into the 
next. I have worked as an officer in the Imperial Navy, and 
alongside the Japanese and American warships, and man for 
man and ship for ship I would place my money (if I had any) 
every time on the Japanese Fleet. We have heard a lot lately 
in the newspapers of this great American Navy. It is not, 
however, merely ships that make a navy, nor even weight of 
metal, but personnel, efficiency, and discipline. That is the final 
trinity that counts. But I will not talk of that, but merely of 
the justice of the whole thing. We have endeavoured to rob 
Japan (an ally) of her just rights in the former German pos- 
eessions south of the equator, and, fortunately for the future 
peace of the Pacific, we have failed. Here in Australia we are 
apt to be warped, narrow-minded, and visionary, and as a young 
country to think that everything we do must necessarily be 
right, and that the other man must give way to us. We have 
not the strength of character to give in order to gain and to 
think that others have rights as well as ourselves. If we had 
only one man in Australia with a Rhodes’s vision all would 
go well; but I am afraid we have not. 

Break your Anglo-Japanese Alliance and what does it mean? 
I will tell you. An alliance in the near future—German-Russo- 
Japanese. Let us not deceive ourselves that either Germany or 
Russia is dead. Look at your map and see what that means. 
We are doing our best at the present moment to force Germany 
towards Russia, and if we break our alliance with Japan we 
will force Japan, entirely against her will, into an alliance 
with Russia. If Australia and her politicians will play the 
game we have nothing to fear from the East and a renewal of 
the Alliance. If, on the other hand, Australia—be she Church 
or State—goes on the principle of David Harum, “ Do others, 
or they will do you—and do ’em first,” then there is trouble 
ahead. I have already taken up too much of your space; but 
let those who want to break the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (and 
there are some foolish and short-sighted enough to desire io 
do so), let those stand up and take their place in the front 
line. We have had enough of it. Of all the countries in the 
world that should not desire to break the Alliance, the one 
country should be Australia. East and West have to work in 
harmony in the Pacific—not with swords drawn. Australia is 
looking for a straight man. It does not matter if he be 
Nationalist or Labour: one who will place his country and 
square dealing towards others first. Are we to look in vain? 
“The country that thinks merely nationally, without thinking 
internationally as well, is bound to meet with disaster.” 

A few months ago I met a Japanese gentleman, who used 
these words: “It is a great pity, sir, that the Christian 
nations do not talk a little less about Christianity and act a 
little more of it.” With the remarks of that Japanese gentle- 
man I am quite in accord. As an old public school and 
university man, I ask that we play square. So far we have 
not been doing so either in our politics or our dealings with 
Japan. Throughout the whole East England’s word is England’s 
honour, In every bazaar in the East, not merely in Japan, 
but in China, Malay Peninsula, India, word will go round that 





England is not true to her friends, and England’s prestige will 
go down. Is England’s honour to count for nothing? For 
that is what it will mean if we break faith with Japan. The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance stands for the bringing together of 
East and West, for that understanding that is 60 necessary for 
all of us if peace is to be maintained. The revoking of it must 
mean disaster in the future. Speaking as one who has been 
through war, who has stood by the old Mother Country more 
than once, and who knows his East, have we no right to be 
heard? The East never forgets a kindness done towards her, 
nor does she forget justice; and the East never forgets nor 
forgives an injustice, and as an injustice and a breaking of 
faith with a friend, so would the revoking of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance read in the East. Play the game! Play it up to the 
hilt, but play it square. Nemo sibi vivat.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Malvern, Melbourne, L'arch 26th. R. W. Hornasrook. 

[Mr. Hughes, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, has de- 
clared himself in favour of maintaining the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN INSCRIPTION FOR A WAR MEMORTAL, 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—May I ask whether it would not be possible to adapt to a 
cenotaph that most superb of all epitaphs which has been 
rendered in English thus :— 
“Tell Sparta, ye who pass our monument, 
We who died serving her lie here content ’’? 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Uvpzon. 


(To tHe Epitor or Tue “ SprctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—The following lines, 
“True love by life, true love by death is tried; 

Live thou for England! We for England died,” 
quoted on May 2ist by one of your correspondents as being by 
an unknown author, were written by the late Mr. Arthur 
Ainger, of Eton.—l am, Sir, &c., Etne, DessoroveH. 

Taplow Court, Taplow, Bucks. 


{To tHe Epitor or tee “* Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The inscription on the memorial to the twenty members 
of the staff of the Birmingham Post and Birmingham Mail ia 
as follows :— 

“ A city’s strength is not in her walls nor in her ships, but 
in her sons.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes Hype. 
The “ Birmingham Post,” 38 New Strect, Birmingham. 


** SpecTaToR.’’] 
The following are fine 


[To THE Epitor oF THE 
Srr,—Inscriptions for a War Memorial. 
ones :— 

“1; How went the day? 
\ Went the day well? 
But well or ill, England they died for you. 
“2 ; They 
\ He 
Vighting for God and right and liberty, 
And such a death is immortality.” 
When given the authors, as far as I know, are omitted, nor do 
they seem to be known, The second sounds like Whittier, but I 
cannot verify it. Can any of your correspondents give them ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. Samcs, Weatuertey, F.R.1.B.A. 
13 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


they died and never knew; 


died the noblest death a man may die, 





NAPOLEON ON DANTE. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In turning over the pages of a little collection of the 
Mazimes et Pensées of Napoleon I happened upon an appre- 
ciation of Dante, and as these two names are in the position 
of actualités at the present time, the passage which shows what 
the great French Emperor thought of the great Italian poet 
may be of interest to your readers :— 

“Dante is for me the greatest genius of modern times. 
Dante is a sun which shines with the greatest brilliancy in 
the middle of a profound night. Everything about him is 
extraordinary. His originality, above all, assigns him a rank 
apart. Ariosto has imitated the romances of chivalry and 
ancient poems. Tasso has done the same. Dante disdained to 
draw inspiration from another; he wished to be himself, 
himself alone; in a word, to create. He took possession of a 
vast frame and filled it in with sublime genius. He is varied, 
terrible, gracious; he has animation, warmth, enthusiasm, fire, 
ardour. He forces his reader to shudder, to shed tears, to 
become conscious of a virtue which becomes the height of art. 
Severe and great, he has terrible imprecations against crime, 
reprobation for vice, regrets for unhappiness. Citizen smitten 
by the laws of the republic he thunders against his oppressors, 
but he likes to excuse his native town. Florence remains 
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always his sweet fatherland; dear to his heart. .. . I am 
jealous, for my beloved France, that she has not produced 
a rival of Dante; that this colossus has not had an emulator 
among us; no, his fame is supreme.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Union Club, S.W. 


J. Raymonp So.ty. 





AN ESSAY SOCIETY. 
(To Tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Some years ago you kindly allowed me to make known, by 
a letter in the Spectator, that an essay society (founded in 1885) 
had a few vacancies for members. To that letter we had more 
than a hundred replies, and after we had admitted up to our 
full number, it was arranged by some of the correspondents to 
form among themselves another similar society. During the 
war we suspended our proceedings, but it is now proposed to 
start again. Essays are contributed periodically on subjects 
chosen by the members, and circulated by post for criticism. 
I enclose a copy of the rules for your inspection, and should 
be glad to send a copy to any of your readers who may be 
interested. It might be well to add that only members within 
the postal system of the British Isles are eligible. The previous 
letter in your paper brought replies from countries abroad, 
including the United States.—I am, Sir, &., 
(Mrs.) Marre G. Han 


(Hon. Sec. 8.E.8.). 
107 Palewell Park, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 





A RESOLUTE CHAFFINCH. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—While clearing some laurels on May 12th I found I had 
unwittingly cut out a stem on which was a chaffinch’s nest 
with four eggs. Wishing to show my children the nest, I 
placed the stem against a building about ten yards off. Within 
half an hour the bird was back at its nest, and next day had 
iaid another egg. ‘To-day, May 23rd, the first young one has 
hatched out. This beautiful nest-builder was not going to have 
its work spoilt.—I am, Sir, &c., ATHELSTAN PRIczE. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Lettere to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 


The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rej ection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 


—— 
A SUNRISE. 
Licut in the East: not, as on common days, 
A gradual flush of orange, pink, or gold; 
But surge on crimson surge in the night skies, 
A tidal-wave of wild, oncoming fire. 
Now, surely now the goal is all but won, 
The secret stormed, the veil imperilled, rent ? 
Some greater glory than the day impends ? 
Not dawn alone but heaven breaks on our sight ? 


O sudden longing towards an unknown god! 
O imminent boon and hope without a name! 
What is this word that hovers on the tongue, 
This revelation on the brink of being ? 
Strange and yet not strange to us. As a child 
Syllables some soft language at the knee 

Of his young alien mother, and forgets— 
Wholly forgets with passing years her speech ; 
Yet thrills to that old softness suddenly heard 
As though, a man, he understood it still: 

So the heart leaps to greet that royal sky, 

So, fearless, runs to claim that burning rose; 
By instinct still responsive to some bliss 
Forgotten though familiar, dim but dear, 

Lost, lost, yet ours by love, by heritage— 
Eternity on bright Eternity ! 


V. H. FrrepLaznpsa. 





ary 


THE THEATRE, 


— 
STAGE SETTINGS AND COSTUMES. 

A coop deal of interest has been aroused by the Architectural 
Association’s Exhibition at Bedford Square of designs for stage 
settings and stage costumes. There is, of course, still a schoo] 
which considers that all time spent on stage decoration is time 
wasted. Mr. Bridges-Adams, of the Stratford New Shakespeare 
Company, for example, occasionally professes himself one of 
these, though whether it is his considered view I do not know, 
His productions are not at present beautiful, but this may easily 
be due to outward circumstances and not to an inward conviction, 
and he may be trying verbally to justify inevitable faults, This 
anti-dress and anti-decoration school seems to consider that there 
is only so much energy in every theatrical production, and that 
what you make on the swings you lose on the roundabouts, 
That is to say, the decoration and the acting bear a definite 
relation to one another; the more attention is given to the 
decoration the worse the acting will be, and they almost come to 
regard those who desire beauty in the theatre as spoilt children 
asking for their toys to be made more and more luxurious, 
They come in the end almost to take a pride in badly combined 
colours blended in incorrect historical costume, against a messy, 
would-be realistic background. I cannot help thinking that 
all this is a piece of false reasoning. Probably the disciples of 
this school really do not care two beans what they look at, and, 
like all human beings, try to rationalize their position by giving 
excellent reasons why it should not matter, and further, being 
Englishmen, moralizing their point of view so that the other side 
may be held to be not only mistaken but wicked. But to meet 
them on their own ground, in the first place they should remember 
that most human beings do not really entirely separate them- 
selves from their clothes. When we put on a dress, we put ona 
little of its nature. If our appearance in a given dress obviously 
excites wonder and admiration in other people, we by no means 
give all the credit to the dress. Our fine feathers really do make 
us for the moment finer birds. Now, if this is true of ordinary 
men and women, how much truer it is reasonable to suppose 
it must be of actors and actresses! They are not only probably 
by nature more sensitive to this sort of influence, but they have 
trained themselves to react to it, and therefore the actor or 
actress whose entrance makes a little stir of pleasure go round the 
audience will almost certainly act the better for the fine dress, 
And as I said in discussing the Shakespearean Festival, the 
pleasure of the eye is one of the notes which make up the chord 
whose harmony is the peculiar glory of the theatre, that inter- 
action of several kinds of excellence. We have got to have 
bodies and to clothe them, and we have got to have a stage and 
some sort of background. For Heaven’s sake let what we have 
be beautiful, which is by no means to say elaborate, as the 
drawings and models at the Architectural Association’s 
Exhibition proved. 

Examples of the work of nearly all of our best theatrical 
artists were to be seen there. Mr. Lovat Fraser was repre- 
sented by a model setting for La Serva Padrona and some of 
The Beggar’s Opera dress designs ; Mr. Hugo Rumbold showed 
designs for dresses for Patience; Mr. Albert Rutherston was 
represented by dress designs for Pavlova, one an Amazon and 
one a Doll; Mr. Benda showed designs of Egyptian dresses for 
The Naughty Princess ; Mr. George Sheringham had dress designs 
for The Swinburne Ballet and The Sneezing Charm, with neither 
of which productions was I familiar. There was one amusing 
model, too, which the young architects who are students at the 
school had made as a sort of joke. It was a Georgian interior 
of brown wood with a great four-poster bed in the middle and 
delightful little silhouette figures of old ladies in powdered hair 
and orange and old gentlemen in wigs and scarlet. Mr. 
Rutherston’s power of drawing seemed particularly remarkable 
in this milieu, for many of these drawings, including even Mr. 
Lovat Fraser’s, showed invention rather than executive skill. 
Mr. Hugo Rumbold’s Patience dresses are most amusing, treating 
the bust, the forward-tilted hat, and the incredibly complicated 
and abominable draperies of 1880 with both humour and charm. 
Mr. Benda’s Egyptian dresses are very rich and beautiful, but 
do not seem to indicate very much taste for archaeology; this 
may be a good thing. 

A good many of the smaller drawings were the work of students 
of the Architectural Association. Much of their work seemed to 
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me very promising, particularly perhaps that of Mr. A. W. G. 
Brodie, who showed an admirable poster for the Grand Guignol. 
It represented a livid green gentleman, with hair awry and 
shirt front in a tumult, staring before him with a look of fixed 
horror. 

I wish that there had been more models or that the sketches 
for stage setting had been rather more convincing. A good 
many of them appeared to me merely water colours, and 
to my inexpert eye, at any rate, gave no indication of how 
they could actually be carried out on the stage. Where models 
were shown it seemed to me that quickness and ease in changing 
sets and simplicity generally had not always been considered, 
except, of course, by Mr. Lovat Fraser, whose ingenious Beggar’s 
Opera arrangement of arches and back-cloths solved so many 
problems. I do hope that these practical points are to have 
due consideration at the hands of “the coming young men,” 
for long waits and long bills seem at the moment the worst 
enemies of good stage decoration. TARN. 








BOOKS. 


—$—< > 
A CYCLE OF ADAMS LETTERS.* 


Books have their fates. They also have their surprises. Who, 
for example, could imagine that A Cycle of Adams Letters 
would contain some of the best reflections on and best descrip- 
tions of cavalry training and cavalry fighting to be found any- 
where in the English language? One expected, of course, high- 
brow and rather bitter dissertations upon matters of political and 
social importance from that very superior person, Charles 
Francis Adams, the American Minister to England during the 
war of the North and South. One expected, also, poignant 
and perspicuous reflections from Henry Adams. There is 
nothing strange in acute criticism of men and books from that 
mordant and sardonic pen. Though the most generous and most 
lovable of men, he could, when he chose, “ bite into the live man’s 
flesh for parchment.” Again, one might expect clever, able, and 
far-seeing writing about the Army from the member of the 
Adams family, Charles the younger, who early took part in the 
Civil War as an officer. But writing good campaign letters 
home is a very different thing indeed from the masterly portrayal 
of the images of war which we find in Charles Adams's descriptions 
of the way he fought and trained first his troop and then his 
regiment, 

If, then, we dwell upon Charles Adams’s letters rather than 
upon the others in the two volumes before us, it is not because 
the others are not interesting, but because the element of 
surprise proves so attractive to the reviewer and is likely to prove 
equally attractive to the reader. And yet, after all, it ought 
not to have been a surprise to the present reviewer, for he recalls 
with great pleasure and great vividness a conversation he 
chanced to have more than twenty years ago at an English 
country-house, during the Boer War, with Colonel Charles Adams, 
He well remembers the veteran’s very vivid and well-expressed 
remarks upon the cavalry side of that war. Needless to say, 
the gallant soldier, though by no means inclined to say smooth 
things about our troops, knew far too much about war and 
cavalry operations to take a high and mighty or pitying line 
about the stupidity of English officers, and about their want of 
ability to smash the so-called poor, homely, uninstructed 
farmers of the veld. Colonel Adams knew already all there 
was to be known about that type of mounted fighter and what 
& difficult customer he is to deal with. He had fought Mosby’s 
Guerillas. 

It is interesting and pleasing, though, of course, by no 
means strange, to find that Colonel Adams had exactly 
the qualities of leadership and command which we find in 
the best officers drawn from historic English families. The 
eternal English officer is apparent in passage after passage. 
Note the passionate determination to talk no ‘“‘ damned non- 
sense’ about himself. It is not a case of “ No flowers by re- 
quest,” but “If you dare offer me any Ill break your head!” 
Charles Adams is indeed proud to pose as a beast but 
& just beast—an “arbitrary gent” like the man who in 
Thackeray’s story so much impressed and delighted the cabman. 
Ali the same, that kind of “arbitrary gent” is not half so 
unsympathetic as he pretends to be and is quite well 


- * A Cyele of ‘Adams Letters, 1861-1865, By Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
2 vols, mdon: Constable. (45s, net.) 





understood by his men. 
comment :— 
“Meanwhile the re-enlistment question has destroyed all 
discipline and nearly broken our hearts. It has reduced our 
regiment to a caucus, and finally three-quarters did not re-enlist. 
My company alone has kept up to the mark. I told them that 
I expected myself to go to Europe for sixty days, and that [ 
would therefore have nothing to do with individual re-enlist- 
ments, but that if the whole company would re-enlist I would 
remain here and see them home, if I had to remain all winter. 
The result was highly satisfactory, and more than three-quarters 
of my men have been mustered into the service for three years 
from the first of this month. I cannot express how gratified 
and yet how pained I am at this, as well as almost innumerablo 
little evidences lately of the great confidence in, rather than 
attachment to me, of the men of my company. They seem 
to think I am a devil of a fellow. They come to me to decide 
their bets and to settle questions in discussion; they wish to 
know before they re-enlist whether I am going to remain in the 
regiment ; and finally they come to the conclusion that it would 
be safe to recruit if 1 promised not to go away until I saw them 
home for their furloughs. To be egotistical, I thmk I see tho 
old family traits cropping out in myself. These men don’t 
care for me personally. They think me cold, reserved and 
formal. They feel no affection for me, but they do believe in 
me; they have faith in my power of accomplishing results and 
in my integrity. . . .” 
We venture to say that if this passage with the re-enlistment 
context omitted had been read out to any body of intelligent 
Englishmen, as having been written by an officer, say, on the 
Rhine during demobilization, nobody would have found a 
word odd in it. 

There is something particularly delightful in the anxiety 
lest anyone should think that his company felt personal attach- 
ment rather than mere confidence in him. These Trans- 
Atlantic and Republican privates of the sixties had, in fact, 
just the feeling about their officers and what was expected of 
them which is so well described in Dr. Johnson’s “ Essay on 
the Courage of the English Common Soldier.” 

But what a family was the Adams family for words as well 
as deeds! The young soldier constantly tossed out striking 
and apposite phrases. The knowledge that we poor literary 
people attain to such things only after much toil, and when 
we do attain to them cluck like hens, apparently never seemed 
to have entered his head. ‘‘ When bad news comes,”’ he writes, 
“T like to hide my head in the trenches as much as I may.” 
Admirable is the gibe at those who will not take the trouble to 
read trustworthy military publications, but prefer still to get 
their information “from that uncontaminated fountain of pure 
lies, the correspondence of the Daily Press.” 

Thoroughly sound, too, is the reflection: “‘ One can never be 
certain of results in war, but fighting generals of Divisions make, 
as a rule, poor work of it in command of armies.” Where, in 
Heaven’s name, did this wise young man get such an insight 
into the mysteries of G.H.Q. as this? It took Lord Haig and 
Sir William Robertson, and small blame to them, all the experi- 
ence gained from three years’ fighting to learn the full import 
of this aphorism. The congenial Adams irony comes to the 
front in such a passage as that describing the great assault on 
the works at Petersburg—the assault which failed. “I did not 
see the mine exploded, though most of my officers did, and they 
describe it as a most beautiful and striking spectacle—an 
immense column of débris, mixed with smoke and flame, shooting 
up in the form of a wheat sheaf some hundred and fifty feet, 
and then instantly followed by the roar of artillery. . . . Very 
speedily I began to be suspicious of our success. Our soldiers 
didn’t look or act to my mind like men who had won a victory. 
Therd was none of that elation and excitement among the 
wounded, none of that communicative spirit among the unin- 
jured which always marks a success. . . . It is agreed that the 
thing was a perfect success, except that it did not succeed; 
and the only reason it did not succeed was that our troops 
behaved shamefully. They advanced to the crater made by 
the explosion, and rushed into it for cover and nothing could 
get them out of it. These points being agreed on, then begins 
the bickering.” The bitterness of this is, however, withdrawn, 
or rather explained, by Captain Adams. His comment is a 
mixture of shrewdness, kindliness, and pathos. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
as I see it, one person alone has any right to complain, and that 
person is Grant. I should think his heart would break. He 
had out-generalled Lee so, he so thoroughly deserved success, 
and then to fail because his soldiers wouldn’t fight! It was 
too bad. . . . I find but one satisfaction in the whole thing. 
Here now, as before in June, whether he got it or no, Grant 
deserved success, and, where this is the case, in spite of fortune, 
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he must ultimately win it. Twice Lee has been saved in spite 
of himself. Let him look to it, for men are not always lucky.” 

These last sentences are admirable examples of military 
writing. They are Roman in their austere magnanimity. Caesar, 
the Duke of Wellington, Charles Napier, and Kinglake might 
one and all have been proud to have written them. 

Taken at random here also is a reflection in a thoroughly 
English spirit, on the Draft Riots in New York when the Irish 
refused to obey the Conscription Law. Mr. Lincoln, unlike our 
Government, did not give in to the Irishmen’s desire to kiss our 
Lady Peace at home and at the same time claim their share of 
the laurels abroad :— 

“As to the conscription, the army is delighted with that, 
and only regrets that it had no chance to discuss the matter 
with the gentlemen of New York. We, who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, are tired and disgusted at seeing men 
bought by immense bounties, leaving home one day to return 4 
hero the next, ovations to regiments with unthinned ranks. 
The three years men receive no bounty. Now we do so much 
want to see all those who kiss our Lady Peace at home come in 
for a share of our laurels. So the army feels none the less 
pleased because it sees an iron hand on the rioters at home.” 

History does not, however, repeat itself merely in regard to 
the Irishmen’s willingness to fight their friends rather than their 
enemies. Here is a passage about the Germans and their 
methods of fighting which seems almost uncanny at the present 
moment :— : 

‘“* Everywhere war is horrid—no more so here than elsewhere, 
and we are not so bad as other nations, as we see from the fact 
that of all our troops the Germans, as ruffians, thieves, and 
scourges, are most terribly dreaded by all natives of Virginia. 
They say they don’t fear the Cavalry, but they dread the Infantry 
and the Germans. They turn pale at the name of the 
llth Corps.” 

We must give one more quotation to prove that the officer 
of English blood is always the same. We venture to say that 
the fathers, mothers, and wives of officers in the London and 
English County Regiments who read the following passage 
will remember that just such words reached them from their 
sons or husbands :— 

‘“‘ As for looking for this regiment in'the papers—God forbid 
you should find it! Certain regiments are always in the papers. 
Such are always very green or make up in lying what they lack 
in character. We have been much omuned lately by meeting 
tall stories of the 2nd Penn. Cavalry, notoriously the greenest 
regiment in the Division. People at home believe these yarns, 
but we who know what the work is quietly laugh at the blow- 
hards, For myself I do not care ever to see my regiment’s 
or my own name mentioned outside of the official documents 
of the army.” 

As a postscript to our review of this fascinating volume we 
may mention two things. One is the passage about the 
Golden Treasury which Charles Francis Adams, Senior, sent to 
his elder son. The cavalryman says he laughed when he epened 
it, for it seemed such an odd book for a camp and the field. 
“ But, strangely enough, I find that I read it more than any book 
I have, and that it is more eagerly picked up by my friends. 
It is very pleasant to lie down in all this dust and heat and to 
read some charming little thing of Suckling’s and Herrick’s.” 

We wonder how many thousand Golden Treasuries went to 
the field in the late war, and this time not merely in the pockets of 
officers, but also of privates ? It was the good luck of the present 
writer to give a copy to a private, an Old Contemptible, 
not a public school university private. This man, by the 
way, when he came into the hospital asked to borrow a Pope’s 
Homer, because when at the Dardanelles he had been so close 
to the site of Troy. When he went back to France he took the 
Golden Treasury with him, and stuck to it as the most valuable 
possession he had till he was taken prisoner in March, 1918. 

The other half of our postscript is the one quotation we shal] 
make from the writings of Charles Adams, Senior. The words 
from Jefferson might well have figured in the list of ‘‘ Desperate 
Sayings” recently published in these columns :— 

“ How full of significance is this history, which all of us are 
now helping to make! It is literally the third and fourth 
generation which is paying the bitter penalty for what must 
now be admitted were the shortcomings of the original founders 
of the Union. It was Jefferson who uttered the warning words : 
*I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just.’ 
Yet even he in his latest years recoiled in equal terror from the 
opportunity then presented of applying at least a corrective 
to the fatal tendency of that moment. We have had it all to 
do at « period when the dangerous evil had reached the plenitude 
of its power and threatened to expand its sway over all. Practi- 


cally the task may be said to have been accomplished. But at 
what a penalty 
their posterity |’ 
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A BIRD-LOVER’S OBSERVATIONS.* 


THE difference between the seeing eye and the unseeing eye 
is a vast one. The man with the seeing eye notices hundreds of 
things which are hidden impenetrably from other men, though 
the comedies and tragedies of nature are never wanting. “ Why 
do these things not happen to me ?”” we remember a well-known 
essayist exclaiming when he had read a description by a naturalist 
of a vixen prettily playing with her cubs. The answer should 
have been that if not that exact scene at all events others ag 
good had been at the essayist’s disposal all his life if he haq 
known how to see. Consider the trained eye of the fisherman 
who can instantly see the ghostly form of the trout with its nose 
up-stream, as clearly as though it were lying in his hand, and 
the untrained eye of the person who can see in the river nothing 
but a confused mass of swaying shadows. Mr. H. J. Massingham 
has the seeing eye. But even when we have presupposed that 
he sees all that there is to see at a given spot within a given 
period it still remains a wonder how he has found so much time 
to look. One would have thought that a man who consumes 
his life in writing and reading and who has given up his leisure 
lately to the advocacy of a great cause would not have enough 
time for the meditative contemplation of birds and their ways, 
This is surely a whole-time occupation, and even then the 
ordinary life would not be long enough. 

Mr. Massingham seems to us to have evolved a very interesting 
philosophy about birds and indeed about all kinds of beasts, 
He does not state his philosophy in so many words ; it is only 
implied. But his writing about these things makes it plain to 
us that he regards beasts and birds as just the lower strata of 
organic life of which human beings are the upper strata. He 
writes about birds and beasts very much as he would write about 
the political or intellectual ambitions of his fellows. We must 
not be misunderstood. He does not attribute to animals and 
beasts an intellectual faculty ; he does not confuse instinct with 
reason; he does not indulge in that silly kind of anthropo- 
morphism which is charming in fables but is pestilential in any 
work pretending to scientific value. He never exposes himself 
to that sort of cynical criticism which was once directed at 
Landseer’s pictures—‘ he makes his dogs like men and his men 
like dogs.” Nevertheless, he does somehow think of animals— 
and to us it is very attractive—not merely as having embryonic 
faculties which may be expanded to one knows not what extent 
in the course of the aeons, but as already having such a place in 
the arrangement of life that they have an absolute right to the 
humane consideration of all men. He regards them as part of 
the social system. He regards them as destined to be brought 
more intimately into that system. We may have misunderstood 
him, but we think that these are ideas which he would not 
disavow. 

We have not space even to refer to most of his subjects, but 
we took particular pleasure in reading his description of bird 
life on the Norfolk flats and his observations on the almost 
incredible variety of bird life in London. The tract of country 
which he describes on the southern shore of the Wash is certainly 
remarkable. Perhaps Mr. Massingham does not give enough 
credit to that Lord Leicester who reclaimed land from the sea 
without spoiling it. In that part of the world the sea, so far 
from being an enemy of the reclaimer, is almost his friend. On 
these low-lying coasts the sea tends to recede rather than encroach, 
and Lord Leicester’s task was to bind together with marram 
grass and then by planting the reclaimed land and make it solid 
and sweet. Moreover, successive owners of Holkham ought to 
be praised for their admirable bird sanctuary. All this strip 
of coast is indeed fascinating, for the sea birds and the inland 
birds here mingle in a delightful and amicable confusion. Near-by 
is the ancient and tiny port of Wells, where tradition says that 
a vessel was launched by Lord Leicester, built of oak from a tree 
for which he himself had planted the acorn. Mr. Massingham 
does not, we think, state the whole truth when he writes of this 
shoulder of Norfolk as being a place where birds migrating across 
the sea are glad to make a landfall when they are blown out of 
their course. As a matter of fact,this corner of Norfolk is one 
of the chosen migratory routes of the birds from Scandinavia. 
If Mr. Massingham will watch there in October, he will see the 
endless column of immigrants flapping their way slowly out 
of the haze and coming to earth a little way inland where a 
temporary resting spot has been found. 

His description of the dunlins on the wing is delightful. These 
~* Some Birds of the Countryside; The Art of Nature. By H. J, Massingham. 
London: Fisher Unwin. (12s, 6d, net, 
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birds are nearly always known as stints in Norfolk. Other 
names for them are “ox-bird” and “purre”; and on the 
Essex coast they are compendiously described by the fishermen 
as “little birds.” How one would like to know how the leader 
of a flock of hundreds of these little sand-pipers is chosen ! 
The whole flock wheels with electrical suddenness as at the word 
of command. ‘The last bird never drags upon the first. When 
the sun glints upon their white under-parts they are like astorm 
of driven snowflakes, and when their dark upper-parts are turned 
towards you, or when they are between you and the sun, the 
whole flock has a black and elephantine solidity in the sky. 
With yet another movement, the razor-edge of the wings is 
presented as the flock wheels, and es though by magic the 
air seems to be almost empty. There is no more character- 
istic sight on the flats than the strings and wreaths of these 
magical birds on the wing, drifting like smoke in the distant sky. 

Most readers will be astonished at learning how many different 
birds are to be seen in the outer parts of London. Mr. Massing- 
ham notices that the gulls having some years ago formed the 
habit of coming up the Thames for the winter now come earlier 
every year. He notices how crows in the London area, being 
unmolested, are increasing and are resuming a gregarious habit 
that at one time seemed to be lost. He notices how in his own 
district south of the Thames several thrushes have built their 
nests on the terminal branches of large trees. This, he thinks, 
must be the result partly of the few suitable nesting sites there- 
abouts and partly of the nests having been continually destroyed. 
It is not impossible, he suggests, that the bush-building habit 
may disappear among town thrushes. 

We will end by quoting a passage in which Mr. Massingham 
writes of some of the rarer birds he has seen in outer London :— 


“Fieldfares are very irregular visitors and only birds of 
passage, though I very occasionally flushed a few from the 
orchard in the winters both of 1918-19 and 1919-20. In March 
1919 I once saw a pair of redwings fly into the open fields from 
the orchard, fly and disappear westward speedy as thought 
(they are the fastest fliers, as they are the handsomest of the 
British Turdine), and that was the first and last I ever saw 
of them. Early in February 1919 I had what I believe is a 
unique experience. I was watching a large assembly of finches 
feeding from piled manure heaps on the Middlesex side of the 
river, when I saw to my glad surprise that among the sparrows, 
chaffinches and greenfinches there were thirty tree-sparrows 
and bramblings, the males of the latter, with their fawn breasts, 
mottled white rumps and upper b gee slashed and chequered 
with orange buff, chestnut and white being easily the first 
and boldest in beauty. Bramblings are an uncommon sight 
anywhere in England during the winter (they nest overseas) ; 
in London I doubt whether they have been observed anywhere 
for the last twenty or thirty years. Passer montanus is a much 
prettier bird than Passer domesticus, and easily distinguishable 
from it by its sleeker plumage, comelier shape, chestnut head, 
white collar round the neck, and conspicuous double wing- 
stripes. Unlike the house-sparrow, too, he does not ‘ affect 
neighbourhoods,’ Ralph Hodgson told me he found a lesser 
redpole’s nest within a dozen miles of the centre of London, 
and Mr. G. A. B. Dewar relates in Wild Life in the Hampshire 
Highlands that the butcher-bird and tree-sparrow nested the 
same distance away in 98. I found my bramblings and tree- 
sparrows less than six miles from Charing Cross, and they 
stayed for the rest of the winter except to make a migratory 
movement in March (si magna licet) over to my side of the 
river within two hundred yards of my house. But they failed 
to return in 1919-20.” 





A MOTOR-OMNIBUS GUIDE.* 
Tur appearance of a little book labelled 7.B.R., for Travel 
by Road, thrills one much as the first Bradshaw of 1841 must 
have thrilled our grandfathe s. For this book, as Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu explains in a preface, is a first attempt “to give 
concise and accurate information of the various road routes, 
now thousands in number, which radiate from nearly every 
populous centre.” Each reader knows how in his own district 
motor-omnibuses or charabancs have increased in number, 
especially since the Armistice, but most people will be surprised 
to find from this authentic guide and its invaluable map how 
universal this new movement has been. The miners’ strike, 
in causing a reduction of the train services, has compelled many 
travellers to resort to the roads, and has drawn attention to 
the fact that one can travel by a public motor conveyance from 
London to the coast. But the development of travel by road 
is quite independent of the miners’ vagaries and would be just 
as great if the railway services were normal. The motor- 
omnibus has proved itself a cheap, speedy, trustworthy, and 
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flexible method of transport, and therefore it has become 
increasingly popular. For short distances it hes outrivalled 
the railway on parallel routes; for long distances it will be a 
very serious competitor of the train. Lord Montagu declares 
that motor road-transport is only in ite initial stages. Its 
rapid and almost unseen growth during the past few years is 
an index to its potentialities in the near future. 

The little book gives particulars of many hundreds of regular 
motor-omnibus services, numbered in order, with an index and 
a large map. The map is instructive and entertaining. Many 
a reader, we are sure, will take imaginary journeys on this map 
and try to find the greatest distance which he can travel without 
entering a railway-station. On the long-distance routes, of 
course, the traveller must change vehicles at several points, 
but with careful study of the map and the guide one may 
reduce the number of changes to a minimum. Let us illustrate 
the present situation with a few examples. The English place 
most distant from London which can be reached by public road 
conveyance is apparently Garstang, north of Preston. The 
route lies through Reading, Oxford, Banbury, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Birmingham, Walsall, the Potteries, Macclesfield, Stockport, 
thence by tram through Manchester to Bolton, and on by motor- 
omnibus through Chorley and Preston to Garstang. Going by 
the same route, one can branch off north-eastwards at 
Birmingham and go through Tamworth to Derby, thence by 
Alfreton and Chesterfield to Sheffield and on by tram and 
omnibus to Barnsley, and thence to Castleford or Knottingley. 
There is no direct road connexion with Leeds in this direction, 
but Leeds can be reached from Manchester by a circuitous 
route through Todmorden and Halifax; trams run nearly all 
the way, except for the short stretch over the Pennine and a 
walk of a quarter of a mile from the omnibus terminus at Mytholm 
to the tram terminus at Hebden Bridge—a gap which perhaps 
disqualifies the route. From Birmingham, again, one can reach 
Liverpool by road, turning west from the Potteries through 
Crewe, Nantwich, and Chester. From Chester one can travel 
by motor-omnibus to Flint and Parkgate, to Hawarden and 
Mold, or to Wrexham, Chirk, Oswestry, and Four Crosses. A 
short walk eastwards from Four Crosses brings one to Crew 
Green, the terminus of an omnibus starting from Shrewsbury, 
and from Shrewsbury one can return by way of Wolverhampton 
to Birmingham. From that city, too, one can go by road to 
Worcester, Ledbury, Ross, Monmouth, and thence westward to 
Abergavenny and Brecon. Birmingham is connected also with 
Bristol and Weston-super-Mare, and with Taunton, Yeovil, 
and Bridport. From these West Country towns one can return 
to London either by Salisbury and Reading, or by Salisbury, 
Basingstoke, and Aldershot, or by Christchurch and Southampton 
and thence by various routes. All the south-eastern watering 
places are now connected with London by motor-omnibus. 
So, too, are the Essex resorts, and also Felixstowe. 

The publication of the guide shows not only the complexity 
which the system has already attained, but also its defects. 
One sees in a glance at the map where the connexions are 
wanting. Thus Cambridge sends out omnibuses in six directions, 
but it is not yet to be reached by road from London. There is 
a gap between Baldock and Royston, for instance, and another 
between Bishop’s Stortford and Saffron Walden. Again, one 
can travel through Suffolk from Ipswich northward to Diss, 
or to Saxmundham, but beyond these places there are blanks on 
the Norwich and Yarmouth roads. Lincolnshire and the 
greater part of Yorkshire know little about the motor-omnibus. 
Durham and the neighbourhood of Newcastle are well served, 
but the rest of the North is a blank, save for the familiar route 
in the Lakes and a West Cumberland coast route. Again, if 
one goes westward, one must stop at Wiveliscombe or Wellington 
beyond Taunton, or at Axminster on the Dorset coast route, 
Devon has a good service, radiating from Exeter, but it is cut 
off from the rest of the country and is incomplete, partly no 
doubt because Dartmoor intervenes. Similarly, in Cornwall 
there are only a few isolated services, for the country is difficult 
and the population sparse. But this is only a passing phase. 
The tabulation of the services and their representation on the 
map will quickly lead to the bridging of the gaps. Thus on the 
direct route to Leicester from London the motor-omnibus id 
missing only on the short stretch from Desborough beyond 
Kettering to Market Harborough. Between Northampton 
and Birmingham, again, there is a short gap south-east of Rugby. 
Between Monmouth and Cardiff there is no service from Raglan 
to Usk. As long-distance road travel becomes more and more 
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popular, these and other deficiencies will soon be made good, and 
more direct routes will be adopted. The prospect is not without 
its disadvantages. Our present roads were not designed for 
heavy motor-traffic, and many of them are neither wide enough 
nor solid enough to bear a great increase of road transport. But 
we cannot now discuss this question. It must be faced in a 
practical and businesslike manner, for the roads are becoming 
once more the highways of passenger and goods traffic, while 
the railways have lost their monopoly. 





OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE.* 

Proressor WALLAS in his new book shows himself to bea shrewd 
and stimulating critic. Like Rosa Dartle, he has a habit of 
asking awkward questions which polite people would not raise, 
and the reader, although indignant, will find it a salutary mental 
exercise to reflect on the author’s interrogations. Professor 
Wallas defines our “social heritage” as “the knowledge and 
expedients and habits which were originally the personal acquisi- 
tion of individuals but which have been afterwards handed 
down from one generation to another by the social process of 
teaching and learning.” We have become increasingly de- 
pendent—“ biologically parasitic "—upon our “ social heritage,” 
but we have constantly to readapt it to our changing needs. 
The author sets out, therefore, to survey this “ social heritage,” 
especially “ the ideas, habits and institutions directly concerned 
in the political, economic and social organization” of Western 
communities, in order to discover the faulty parts of the struc- 
ture which, in his view, need to be modified or excised. He 
begins with a valuable chapter on Education ; indeed, through- 
out the book he returns again and again to the educational 
methods by which changes can be most easily and wisely made. 
Professor Wallas views with some concern the neglect of the 
classics in favour of “ modern studies.” He says that, when he 
used to teach Latin and Greek to small boys, he made them 
repeat a sort of catechism in which they said, “ My duty as a 
member of this class is to acquire correct intellectual habits.” 
Though comparatively few gained the full advantage of the 
old public-school drilling in classics, they at least were trained 
to “ undertake a prolonged and severe intellectual effort which 
was not mere memorizing.” The problem is to give a similar 
training on a far wider scale. The author seems to think that 
the problem has been less imperfectly solved in England than 
in America, despite the great attention and lavish endowments 
given by Americans to education. 

Professor Wallas goes on to discuss “ group co-operation,” 
and gives a very amusing and ironical commentary on the 
dealings of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet during the war with the 
Dardanelles offensive and the first advance upon Baghdad as 
examples of what happens when “ the art of rational corporate 
action” is not understood. He points out, on the other hand, 
that the German General Staff, despite its high military efficiency, 
was narrowed by its training and blundered through its lack of 
human sympathy. He passes on to consider “the nation as 
idea and fact.” In urging the need for “ a much nearer approxi- 
mation to economic and social equality than now exists in any 
industrial nation,” he insists that social equality must be accom- 
panied by, “firstly, a better understanding of the nature of 
social co-operation created by ‘money-economy,’ and, 
secondly, a greater positive liking by men and women for the 
work they do.” It is refreshing to find an advanced thinker 
emphasizing the need for finding enjoyment in work. Professor 
Wallas looks to education to achieve that end, and he insists 
that our educational system, unlike that of America, should 
recognize the differences in children and should not try to treat 
each child as if he were identical with every other child. Next, 
he deals with national co-operation and reveals himself, on the 
whole, as a good democrat, believing in the rule of the majority. 
He criticizes very severely the Guild Socialist idea of a com- 
munity as a loose collection of trade unions or guilds fighting 
with one another. 

“The most serious difficulty of the problem of vocational 
organization shows itself when the members of a vocational 


body claim not merely to influence the conditions of their 
employment, or to associate oy for wealth-production, but 
y 


“ 


to decide, as against any other body or person, the demarcation 
of their function, the terms of entry to and expulsion from their 
body, and the price at which their services shall be rendered 
to the community. This difficulty becomes more acute when the 
vocational bodies as a whole make it their policy to support 
each other’s claims; and with this purpose attempt to weaken 


* Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. London: Q. Allen and Unwin. 
(12s. Gd. net.) 











or abolish the ultimate controllin, wer of the lia: 

state. In facing this difficulty ~- con not pote that po 
completely satisfactory solution is possible. It may be dn 
mankind will never discover how to enjoy the advantages of 
large-scale industrial organization without the disadvantages 
of social friction and political confusion. But we can at least 
hope that men will some day invent a better solution than the 
existing combination in Britain and America and France of 
‘machine politics,’ professional selfishness, and trade union 
‘ca’ canny.’ ”’ 

He examines Mr. Cole’s arguments sceptically, and remarks ;— 


“The good life, again, under modern large-scale conditions 
requires not only willingness to change, and adjustment between 
the individual and his social function, but also the accumulation 
of capital, or, what is the same thing, the ability of a community 
to organize prolonged and, for a time, unproductive labour, in 
order to make future labour more productive. Would a pre- 
dominantly vocational British nation have been able, for instance, 
to create the British railway system? That railway system 
was built by the voluntarily invested accumulations of rich, 
men. If there are only few rich men, but a high general averago 
of comfort, a creation of capital on such a scale must be brought 
about by taxation; but, as the experience of countries with 
large peasant populations shows, it is extremely difficult to 
raise heavy taxation from an economically equal population. 
The main practical source of taxation in such a population is 
the ‘rent’ which comes from differential advantages in produc- 
tion. However high the wages of miners are, and however hard 
it is to tax wages, the coal produced per miner by those mines 
which are better than the ‘marginal’ mine (which it just pays 
to work) will remain as a possible source of public revenue. 
But it is just this source which the present * guild-socialist ’ 
olicy of the Miners’ Federation aims at absorbing into wages. 

he railway servants, the Liverpool dockers, the doctors and 
professors will in the same way tend to claim for wages and 
salaries ‘whatever the traffic will bear’; and it will need a 
powerful state to maintain or increase revenue against this 
tendency. . . . After the war we were faced by two needs, both 
urgent, though less urgent than the avoidance of defeat in war. 
One was the reabsorption of the mobilized men into industry, and 
speed and economy in teaching them the necessary skill; and 
the other was the provision of houses, in presence of an admitted 
shortage in the supply of workmen for the building trades, and 
the admitted fact that such inventions as the ‘ fountain trowel’ 
and ‘ spray painting ’ made possible an immediate and enormous 
economy of labour in building. In both cases the state pressed 
forward, and the vocational organizations hesitated or resisted. 
If the state had been abolished, or if its place as final arbiter 
had been taken, as Mr. Cole suggests, by a federation of voca- 
tional bodies, no power would, I am convinced, have existed 
powerful enough to overcome, even to the degree which was 
actually achieved, that hesitation and resistance.” 


Professor Wallas denounces professionalism as vigorously as he 
denounces the excesses of trade unionism. He is very severe on 
the lawyers, and he finds a good deal amiss in the medical pro- 
fession and in the teaching profession. His general view is 
that men and women ought to be freer to exchange one kind 
of work for another. Nothing in American life is stranger to 
an English observer than the readiness with which educated 
men adopt one occupation after another, often turning from 
school-teaching to law, from law to politics, from politics to 
trade, and so on, without being obstructed by any caste- barriers. 
Professor Wallas thinks that the teaching profession above ail 
ought to be open to men and women of any age who care to 
undergo a course of training, for so much depends on the elas- 
ticity of the teacher’s mind. He scouts the theory that teachers 
alone should determine what kind of education is to be given to 
the children of the nation. 

Professor Wallas discusses many other topics—the nature of 
liberty, the independence of the judicature, “ the most insoluble 
problem of democracy—the position of the Press,” the civil 
service, the possibility of a World-State, the merits of constitu- 
tional monarchy, the use and abuse of “Science,” and even 
the Church, of which he seems, for wholly inadequate reasons, 
to despair. Professor Wallas says many uncomfortable things 
and, in particular, underrates the good work done by British 
officials in India and the dependencies. But, as we have said, 
he is a critic who stimulates his readers to think for themselves. 
After reading his book, we are on the whole relieved to find that 
our community is not, in his view, hopelessly inept. He used 
to be a Fabian, but he does not now accept blindly Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s formula for a slave-state managed by a committee of 
super-Fabians, any more than he accepts the Liberal party 
platitudes. His belief that ‘“‘ we may be feeling our way towards 
a conception of democracy in which the idea of personal responsi- 
bility wil! play a large part” is noteworthy. Personal responsi- 


bility implies the recognition of the importance of the individual 
—a thoroughly British idea which the Socialists have always 
rejected, though it accounts in large part for the rise, growth, 
and continued prosperity of our country. 
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FOURTEEN WAR BOOKS.* 

Amonast a number of war books which the pressure on our 
space compels us to notice more briefly than their merits deserve 
the first place must be given to Major Ewing’s concise but 
admirable history of the famous Ninth Division,' the Scottish 
division formed from the “first hundred thousand” of 
Kitchener’s armies. This division went to France in May, 1915, 
and was engaged at Loos, at the Somme twice, four times at 
Arras, and twice at Passchendaele; it played a conspicuous 
part in breaking up the German offensive of 1918, fought in the 
brilliant advance which led to the Armistice, and formed part 
of the Army of Occupation on the Rhine, where it was converted 
into the Lowland Division in March, 1919. Throughout its 
career it was distinguished by “that splendid and invincible 
cheerfulness which made the Ninth so terrible in battle.” In 
its three years of fighting the division was wiped out again and 
again; it lost ten thousand men on the Somme, eight thousand 
in the 1918 German offensive, over five thousand each at Loos 
and Arras and Passchendaele; its total casualties in the war 
were 2,493 officers and 52,122 other ranks, or nearly three times 
its original strength; but a few weeks of drafts and training 
after each of these heavy blows restored it to its pristine con- 
fidence and fitted it again to sway the ridge of battle. Major 
Ewing is an excellent historian of the triumphs which he shared, 
and some good coloured illustrations and clear operation maps 
add to the value of this worthy record of Scottish tenacity and 
valour. Along with it we may place Mr. Farrell’s striking 
volume of war sketches,’ sixty-three spirited drawings which 
illustrate the war record of the 51st (Highland) Division, credibly 
reported to stand at the head of the Berlin “ black list” of 
divisions which the Germans preferred not to meet. Mr. Farrell 
was attached to the headquarters of the division as its official 
artist during the latter part of the war, and his book—to which 
Mr. Neil Munro contributes an enthusiastic introduction— 
gives a lively anc truthful idea of the conditions of battle. 

Another divisional history of great interest and merit is Mr. 
Gibbon’s narrative of the work of the 42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division.* This was the first Territorial Division to volunteer 
for foreign service, and the first to leave England during the 
Great War. It sailed for Egypt in September, 1914, and its 
first serious fighting was done in the Gallipoli Peninsula, where 
the division took a distinguished part in that ill-starred but 
magnificent adventure. Sir Ian Hamilton writes about one of 
these raw Territorial battalions, left in the lurch with one flank 
in the air: “ By all the laws of warthey ought to have tumbled 
back anyhow, but by the laws of the Manchesters they hung 
on and declared they could do so for ever.” The 42nd proceeded 
to France in March, 1917, and there shared (as Lord Haig reminds 
us in his preface to this book) “in the glory of breaking the 
most desperate and most dangerous German offensive made 
since the early days of the war.” When Major-General Solly- 
Flood took command of the 42nd he gave them a new divisional 
motto—‘‘ Go One Better”; and splendidly did they live up to 
it in those confused and thrillmg April days round Bucquoy 
and Gommecourt. Again the outstanding fact in this book 
is the unconquerable cheerfulness of the troops. “They were 
quite confident that they could ‘lick Jerry’ at any time or in 
any place, and however weak or exhausted the flesh might be, 
the spirit was always willing. The reply given by a brigade to 
H.Q. inquiry as to its state of exhaustion is typical: ‘Can’t 
march, but can fight.’” Lots of people are still asking who or 
what won the war; but to anyone who had the privilege 
of being out there himself, there is only one possible answer— 
it was this spirit in our soldiers. 

Captain Shipley Thomas, who served in France with distinction 
in the First American Division, has written a conscientious and 





* (1) The History ofthe 9th (Scottish) Division. By John Ewing,M.C. London: 
John Murray. (36s. net.|——{2) The 51st (Highland) Division: War Sketches. 
By Fred. A. Farrell. Edinburgh: Jack. (153. net.}——{3) The 42nd (East 
Lancashire) Division. By Frederick P. Gibbon. London: Country Life, Ltd. 
{63. 6d. net.|——(4) The History of the A.E.F. By Shipley Thomas. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. (20s. net.J——(5) The Canadian Front in France and 
Flanders. Painted by Inglis Sheldon-Williams, described by R. F. L. Sheldon- 





Williams, M.M. London: A. and C. Black. (25s. net.|———-(6) Letters from the 
Front. Vol.I. Toronto: Privately Printed for the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
——(7) Sixty Squadron, R.A.F. By Group-Captain A. J. L. Scott, C.B., M.C., 
A.F.C. London: Heinemann. [15s. net.] (8) Bight Months with the Women’s 
Royal Air Force. By Gertrude A. George. London: Heath, Cranton. [7s. 6d. 
net.]}——(9) The First Buckinghamshire Battalion. By Captain P. L. Wright, 
D.S.0., M.C. London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney. [6s. net.}-——{10) The 


Seventh Manchesters, July, 1916, to March, 1919. By Captain S. J. Wilson, M.C. 
London: Longmans. [6s. net.]——{11) The Green Triangle. By W. G. Hall. 
Garden City Press. [63. 6d. net.|——-(12) The Story of the 1st 
By Captain Ivor D. Difford. Cape Town: Hortors, Ltd. 
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valuable history of the work done by the American Expeditionary 
Force.* The archives, records, and maps of the Army War 
College at Washington were placed at his disposal, and his work 
has been revised by the Historical Branch of the U.S. General 
Staff. The battles in which the American troops were engaged, 
from the brilliant capture of Cantigny on May 28th, 1918, 
through the spectacular walk-over at St. Mihiel and the stubborn 
fighting in the Argonne, to the final advanee to Sedan at the 
Armistice, are fully described. In the whole campaign twenty- 
nine American divisions were engaged, and they suffered over 
a quarter of a million casualties ; 18 per cent. of this loss fell 
upon the Ist and 2nd Divisions. Captain Thomas gives a useful 
account of the administrative services of the American Army, 
and of the training which led to their successes in “ that most 
glorious unrelenting offensive which never stopped until the 
Germans asked for peace.” 

Interesting glimpses of the work of the Canadian troops who 
fought so heroically in this war are to be found in Mr. Inglis 
Sheldon- Williams's attractive sketches of “The Canadian 
Front,” ° culminating in the historically important picture of the 
formal occupation of Mons four days after the Armistice. An 
entertaining commentary is provided by Mr. Ralf Sheldon- 
Williams, who was a sergeant in a Canadian machine-gun 
company and won the Military Medal for gallantry. Some very 
readable letters from the front * have been issued in a handsome 
volume by the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Over 1,700 of 
the employees of this institution joined the Army, and it was a 
happy thought of Mr. C. L. Foster to edit their letters home, 
which contain many incisive pictures of life under fire. One is 
pleased to read the unsolicited testimony of the young trooper 
who writes from Festubert in 1915: ‘‘ Americans are, and always 
have been, rather too ready to look down upon the Britisher as a 
good-for-nothing lady-like cissy, but if you only saw him as I 
did you would take off your hat to him as the pluckiest and most 
manly fellow in the whole world.” 

Histories of units have often a human interest that is neces- 
sarily less apparent in those of larger formations. Captain 
Scott’s description of Squadron No. 60 of the R.F.C.’ is full 
of such interest, describing as it does the extraordinarily intense 
life of the lads engaged in the new aerial warfare, where “ each 
man fought with his own hand, trusting wholly to his own skill, 
and that not on his own element, but in outrage of nature, high 
in the air, surrounded only by winds and clouds.” No. 60 wasa 
fighting squadron, and Captain Scott’s account of its work is at 
once simple and thrilling. Miss George’s little book of sketches 
with pen and pencil of the duties of the ‘“‘ Wrafs”’ § has a quiet 
value as a contribution to the vast history of the war. The 
next books on our list deal with three Territorial battalions— 
the Ist Buckinghamshire Battalion of the Oxford and Bucks 
Light Infantry,? the 1-7th Manchesters in France ’— 
their history in the East has already been published—and the 
2-5th Sherwood Foresters,'’ who assisted in suppressing the 
Trish rebellion in 1916 and went to France the next year with the 
59th Division. They are all good pieces of honest work and will 
repay reading. Captain Difford’s history of the lst Battalion 
Cape Corps” describes the work of a coloured regiment in 
East Africa and Palestine. It is a detailed narrative with 
numerous illustrations and maps. Lastly we can only mention 
Mr. Warburton’s straightforward narrative of his imprisonment 
in Germany,” and Dr. Lawson’s touching account’ of the 
gallant son whom he lost in the war. 





CROME.* 
A HUNDRED years have passed since the death of Crome, and 
during this time the art of English landscape painting has changed 
very greatly. It flamed up in the great manifestation of Turner, 
and then sank in the latter part of the nineteenth century to 
the realistic and commonplace, though now there is a reversion 
apparent towards the essentials, and nothing will be more 
helpful than a proper appreciation of the great and enduring 
qualities manifested in Crome. 

Born at Norwich in 1768, the future painter was lucky when 
young in coming in contact with one of those enlightened in- 
habitants of the East of England who had a collection of good 
pictures, Dutch as well as English. He became a friend of 
Beechey, whom he used to visit in London and in whose studio he 
learned some of the technical part of his art. It was as a drawing 
master that Crome, like Cotman and others, made a living, and 
¥ ° Greme. By ©. H. Collins Baker. London: Methuen. (£5 5s. net.) 
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was thus enabled to work out the artistic ideas which made his 
work of such importance. Norwich, although not a large place, 
must have been artistically far ahead of other provincial towns, 
and Crome and others founded a society which held regular 
exhibitions where their works were to be secn. They had the 
great advantage of having a local school, which is impossible in 
London where aims get divided ; indeed, it was perhaps the only 
school of painters there has ever been in this country. 

Crome was undoubtedly greatly indebted to Wilson, and 
retained throughout his life many of this master’s qualities, but 
he was of a more robust nature and never quite caught Wilson’s 
exquisite lyric cry, though in other directions he opened up new 
paths and discovered fresh provinces in the kingdom of art. 

Mr. Baker in his book has arranged his material so that it is 
easy to find what we want. The facts of the life of Crome are 
treated simply and clearly, being given under each year; after 
this follows a chapter on the painter’s development, and one on 
the imitations and forgeries, which are unhappily numerous, 
and finally a discussion of the master’s place in art. Mr. Baker 
takes two pictures, both in the National Gallery—The Poring- 
land Oak and Mousehold Heath—as types. The former he says 
“is the apotheosis of the great tradition, reaching from Cornelis 
Vroom, Hobbema, and Ruisdael. The ‘Mousehold’ is the 
forerunner and in some ways in that while expressing uns 
plein air, it retains the repose and mural breadth of old, the most 
perfect attainment of modern landscape ambition.” Mr. Baker 
also insists on Crome’s wonderful economy of means, and this 
is exemplified in the splendid Moonlight on the Marshes of the 
Yare in the National Gallery, which for simplicity and grandeur 
is unsurpassed. Surely the painter who wrote to his friend about 
“giving dignity to whatever you paint” had here’ put into 
practice what he taught, and in the noblest way. 





THE WORLD OF SOUND.* 


In The World of Sound Sir William Bragg has written one of the 
most attractive, popular science manuals that have appeared for 
a very long time. It is delightfully written, quite short, and, 
though the matter is explained in clear, untechnical language, 
the reader does not feel that he is being condescended to. 

Originally based on six Christmas lectures given at the Royal 
Institution, the book deals with sounds in the town, sounds 
in the country, sounds in music, the behaviour of sounds under 
water, and sounds in war. The last chapter will be particularly 
delightful to boys, with its simple explanations of submarine- 
detecting apparatus, sound-ranging stations, and so forth. 
The author also envisages delightfully the musical policeman who 
determines the rate of the approaching car which is exceeding the 
speed limit by the drop in pitch of the sound made by the car as it 
passes him. When the fire-engine dashes by the sound of the 
bell which is being rung continuously is obviously lowered in 
pitch as the engine passes :— 

** As the car or the fire-engine is coming towerds an observer, 
the sound pulses, which it is pouring out at the rate of so many 
in each second, run ahead to the observer, whose sense of the 
pitch of the note depends on how many pulses reach him every 
second, This number is artificially increased by the movement 
of the source. Each pulse is given a little handicap on the 

ulse before it, so that it follows its predecessor at a smaller 
interval than it would have done if the source had been at 
rest. It may be helpful to consider one or two illustrations. 
Suppose that a man travelling home to London from Rome in 
a seg od fashion, one or two hundred miles each day, were to 
write daily to a London friend ; the friend would, on an average, 
receive rathor more than a letter a day.” 
Here, fortunately for our reason, he turns to the acoustics of 
halls and the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s. 

We cannot imagine a more charming present than Sir William 
Bragg’s book for an intelligent boy or girl of about fifteen, or 
indeed for any properly curious person. 





FICTION. 


THE DEATH OF SOCIETY.t+ 
Miss Romer Witson’s book The Death of Society is one whose 
fascination it is impossible to convey in an abstract. Couched 
in few sentences, its theme may sound an almost repulsive 
one, and only the reading of the book in its ontirety can convey 
the quality by which it stands or falls, its beauty, and its odd 
mountain glamour. 


* The World of Sound, 
Bons. (6s. net 
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A young Englishman rides across the Dovrofjeld in Norway, 
As he journeys he secs a drive leading up to a country house, 
Partly out of curiosity, partly to inquire his way, he rides up 
to the house, which proves to belong to a philosopher, a friend 
and critic of Ibsen’s, who lives there with his wife and two 
daughters. Remote and withdrawn, they live there a kind of 
separate existence with a standard of life and a set of ideas such 
as might possibly become current in the world in the course of 
another hundred years. A part of this morality would seem at first 
sight the negation of virtue, and we are made to see that after 
‘the death of society” tragedies of love will probably often be 
substituted for tragedies of marriage. On some days in May, 
when the sky has been watered by vehement showers, we see a 
range of distant hills with extraordinary clearness against the 
blue shadows of the extremer distance. ‘‘ The glad light green” 
of the young beech leaves stands out miraculous, the sun shines 
for a moment, we see the heavy cloud that is about to cclipse 
it, but that makes the momentary glimpse the brighter. Such is 
the illumination of this novel. We breathe the air of Fata 
Morgana. 

A great deal of the pleasure afforded to the reader lies in the 
extremely compact and vivid descriptions. Here is the account 
of a room in the Ingmans’ house :— 

“*The hall ran across the whole centre of the house and was 
large and full of space. At both sides there were windows, end 
@ row of pillars carved and painted like totem-poles supporied 
the upper storey. In the centre of the room stood a huge tablo 
of unvarnished oak with carved trestle legs. A sot of pewter 
candlesticks was _— upon it, and around it were arranged 
heavy carved and painted chairs. Highly varnished vermilion 
wooden chests, painted with jasmine flowers in green and white, 
stood under the walls, and in the brick fire-place large logs 
smouldered upon iron dogs. . . Ingman went to the fire 

lace and taking an armful of spruce branches from a large 
armer’s basket, threw them down upon the logs and waited 
until they flared up into a lively blaze.” 
Then, again, the description of Langehaarfos :— 


‘*** Rosa Ingman fsed to bring me here when I was a small 
child, and she used to smile at me until I thought I didn’t want 
anything else but to see her smile. She used to smile and say 
that she thought the waterfall was beautiful. I always thought 
she was more beautiful, and that she hung the water from the 
top of the mountain to please me !’”’ 

That last phrase is surely exquisite. Also intellectually 
delightful is Ingman’s account of his threefold methods of 
criticism. 

The Death of Society is in some ways a curious book to have 
been written by a woman, for we beliove most readers will agree 
with us in thinking that only the two men in the story quite 
come alive. The three women—the heroine, the mysterious 
Rosa Ingman, and her two daughters Hilde and Nathalia—are all 
more or less will-o’-the-wisps and vanish with the closing of 
the book, the young man and the philosopher and the atmo- 
sphere of a northern spring alone surviving that cataclysm. 





ReapaBLE Novets.—Three Loving Ladies. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Dowdall. (Duckworth. 9s. net.)—In this novel we see 
Mrs. Dowdall’s former heroine Susie as a middle-aged woman 
with daughters. The book is exceedingly readable and is 
enlivened by this author’s usual touches of wit which havo 
a decidedly subacid flavour.——Shadow and Sunlight. By 
E. L. Grant Watson. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story of an 
Englishman in the tropics who leads a lonely life save 
for alliances with native women. A particularly foolish 
missionary thinks it would be a good thing that he should 
have an Englishwoman as his housekeeper, and the heroine, 
Eva Dixon, arrives, having accepted the post as a kind of 
mission. The consequences of her stay are disastrous to the 
missionary, with whom, of course, she falls in love-——The 
Early Hours. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This book concerns the early days of the Young Turkish 
movement in which the prospects of reform seemed promising. 
The hero is a Turk, and the whole novel is concerned with Turkish 
life, in the description of which Mr. Pickthall is not only 
an adept, but has a way of convincing his readers. The 
Education of Eric Lane. By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This is Part II. of The Sensationalists, as to the 
appearance of which we had the most gloomy forebodings when 
Lady Lilith was noticed. The book is not a very notable speci- 
men of Mr. McKenna’s particular art, and it is only to be hoped 
that a just retribution will overtake the heroine, Barbara Neave, 
in Part III., which we are told is in preparation. 
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POETS AND POETRY. 





FAREWELL.* 
Mr. F. W. Harvey's calling his new book of poems Farewell 
has an ugly look. Ho has an ambiguous little preface to it in 
which he says :— 

“In spite of all the soulful utterances of people comfortably 
off, economic independence remains the first condition of happ!- 
ness. This is not to say that people aren’t great fools for pre- 
ferring law to literature. It is rather to imply that a poet who 
can do both is a fool if he doesnot. Iamnotafool. Farewell!” 
Now what does this mean ? 

Several of the most attractive poems in the present volume 
appeared first in the Spectator. For example, the greater part 
of the “ Prayers” at the beginning, “The Hollow Land,” the 
peem on the moon which begins :— 

‘What have you not seen, 
Old White-face, looking down «4 @ + 
and the beautiful “ Lucky.” 

In writing of Mr. Harvey’s work before we have had to com- 
plain of its extraordinary inequality. The volume called Ducks, 
besides the delightful name-piece, contains some absurdly bad 
verse, but in his new volume Mr. Harvey maintains a much 
higher level. Tho reader may find poems that he does not feel 
are very successful, but all are worth printing and have some- 
thing in them. One or two of the sonnets are delightful. We 
are glad to sce that he is trying his hand at prose poems. Here 
is an example :— 

‘** Blow, Invisible Mouths ! : 
Did God blow upon a reed (having cut it to His mind), what 
melodies might not be piped !—what news of glorious birth ! 
To you, beloved Dead, f give my life that is but a reed. 

_ Blow, blow, invisible mouths of God!” 

In these pieces of prose he gets away a little from tho influence 
of “The Shropshire Lad,” which is good, for Mr. Harvey is 
quite able to stand on his own legs, Out of the present volume 
“The Moon” and “Lucky” remain the present writer’s 
favourites. 


” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>_—_. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review,] 





THE June Macazrnes.—The Nineteenth Century gives promin- 
ence to an able article on “ Our Foreign Policy ” by Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, who is mainly concerned with the grave problems that 
confront us in the East and in the Pacific. He shows how the 
remote little island of Yap “ has already raised issues of foreign 
policy of tremendous magnitude,” since the Allies have given 
the mandate for it to Japan and the Council of the League has 
confirmed the mandate “in terms which completely disregarded 
any American rights or interests.” Yap is to be administered 
as part of Japan, and therefore no alien may be employed in 
the cable station for which alone Yap is noted. Mr. Ormsby 
Gore, by the way, does not consider the possibility of removing 
the foreign cables, formerly worked by a German company, to 
some other island; the expense would be trivial in proportion 
to the political advantage. He urges that the questions affected 
by the Japanese Alliance, especially the future of China, should 
be discussed frankly and openly with the Dominions and with 
America. Mr. Maxwell H. H. Macartney describes the situation 
“In Central Europe To-day,” and suggests that under the lead 
of the Czechs the small states are beginning to co-operate in 
rebuilding the economic system which was destroyed with the 
fall of the Hapsburgs. Lord Askwith criticizes the Inter- 
national Labour Office severely, on the ground that it is under- 
taking propaganda, especially in connexion with the white lead 
industry, instead of collecting facts. Mr. Reynell Wreford and 
Mr. Hyndman answer in the negative the question, ‘“ Are We 
Constitutionally Governed?” Mr. Hyndman pleads for 
“P.R.,” the “ Initiative,’ and the Referendum, and com- 
pulsory voting. Lord Ashfield contributes a most interesting 
article on “ The Problem of the Fare,” with special reference to 
the London Tubes and omnibuses and to the New York 
services which, he says, are dearer. Every citizen, he 
says, travels on the average over 400 times in the year. The 
differential fare adopted here has, he thinks, helped to 
save the “submerged towns” like Kensington and Lewisham 
from being lost in the immensity of London. Sir F. A. Bosanquet, 





* Farewell, By F. W. Harvey. London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [5s.net.] 





writing on “ Laws of Marriage and Divorce,” criticizes unfavour- 
ably Lord Buckmaster’s Divorce Bill, and suggests that adultery 
would be less common if the guilty persons were, as in France 
and Germany, forbidden to marry. Lord Sydenham discusses 
“A Great Lesson of the Naval War”—namely, that 
an inferior battle-fleet operating in its home waters 
is much strengthened by the development of the sub- 
marine and the mine against a superior battle-fleet 
operating from a distant base. Miss Rose M. Bradley has an 
amusing article on “The Housewife a Hundred Years Ago.” 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Frederic Harrison, who as a boy of 
seven saw Queen Victoria’s Coronation procession, pays a hand- 
some tribute to Mr. Lytton Strachey’s reading of the characters 
of the Queen and Prince Albert. The Exhibition of 1851 was, 
he says, the Prince’s own idea, and it gave a great stimulus to 
industry and art. Of the Queen’s early political career Mr. 
Harrison says that “it proves the danger of entrusting high 
political functions to a woman and the wisdom of the people 
who invented the Salic law.” Mr. H. G. Wells, under the title 
of “History for Everybody,” commends his own Outline of 
History, and makes a characteristic onslaught on his critics, 
especially Mr. Gomme. Mr. Maxwell H. H. Macartney has an 
admirable and informing article on “The Hapsburg Easter 
Egg ’’—the attempt of the ex-Emperor-King Karl to regain 
the Hungarian throne. The Austrian Monarchists did not lift a 
finger to help him; the Magyar Monarchists, Mr. Macartney 
assures us, were really taken by surprise. The ex-Emperor, it 
seems, was recognized when he took the train at Strasburg, 
and the French Mission in Vienna was warned of his intention to 
visit Vienna where he stayed for some days. Mr. J. A. R, 
Marriott gives a lucid account of the disastrous effect of 
State control upon the railways. Mr. Archibald Hurd discusses 
the new naval problem, ‘‘ From North Sea to Pacific,” advocating 
the creation of an Imperial Service Squadron to supplement the 
Dominion Navies. Mr. H. Charles Woods describes ‘‘ The 
Internal Situation in Bulgaria” ; he doubts the wisdom of the 
policy of the Peasants’ Party now in power under M. Stambolisky. 
Mr. Lewis Melville celebrates the centenary of J. J. Whyte- 
Melville, who was born on June 19th, 1821. M. Martial Teneo, 
the librarian to the Paris Opera, contributes a curious and in- 
teresting study of “‘ Napoleon as Operatic Director,” based on the 
archives in his keeping. The Emperor supervised the Opera 
with the greatest care ; he attached importance to the demeanour 
of the audience, and strove to maintain the high standard of the 
performances. In the Contemporary Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
the eminent Russian historian, has a noteworthy article on 
“ Russia at the Cross-roads.”” He repudiates the suggestion that 
the Bolsheviks are coming to their senses. He ridicules their 
claim to have done Something for education. He looks for a 
gradual revolt of the army against the despots. “ Salvation will 
not come from the emigrants nor from the Allies. It can only be 
expected from an elemental crisis in an illness which is bound to 
be a protracted and an agonizing one.” Professor J. W. Gregory 
contributes an important article on ‘“‘ The Future of Oil-Supply.” 
While he does not accept the pessimistic forecasts of some 
American authorities, he points out that there is not oil enough 
in the world for it to be used as the primary fuel. The normal 
production of coal is about fifteen times as great as that of oil. 
Therefore oil should be used carefully. ‘“‘ Irreplaceable mineral 
oil should not be cast under the boilers of tramp steamers or 
petrol used for purposes for which a refuse-burning Diesel 
engine is available.” ‘The future supply of mineral oils 
should be carefully investigated before the mercantile marine of 
the world is run on oil.” Lord Gainford, in a temperate and 
instructive article on “‘ The Coal Problem,” presents the coal- 
owners’ case for district settlements, pointing out how widely 
local products and local customs differ. The owners, he says, 
have done all that they could do. He blames the Government for 
abolishing State control before August, thus upsetting the 
negotiations between the owners and the miners ; but the public 
might reply that the negotiations showed no signs of coming to a 
positive result. Mr. R. H. Tawney, on the other hand, states the 
case for the miners’ leaders, insisting on the “ National Wages 
Pool,” and suggesting—in defiance of many well-known facts— 
that the miners’ leaders really want to increase the output of 
coal, through the reorganization of the industry. Dr. J. Scott 
Lidgett writes on “Some Issues of London Government,” 
stating the case of his Progressive Party for the next County 
Council elections, and deploring the extravagance of the Labour 
Party. M. Pierre Renaudel, the French Socialist leader, describes 
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the attitude of the Socialists towards Germany in respect of 
reparation, but it may be doubted whether many Frenchmen 
agree with him in desiring German workmen to rebuild the towns 
and villages that they destroyed. Signor Prezzolini gives an 
interesting account of the Fascisti in Italy, who have suppressed 
the Bolsheviks by violence while the Government looked on 
apathetically——tIn the National Review Mr. Maxse has a 
caustic article on Mr. Lansing’s memoirs of the Peace Conference. 
Lady Denman gives a useful description of “The Women’s 
Institute Movement,” which has already done much for the 
villages, and will do more in the near future. The late Lord 
Edward Cecil’s personal reminiscences of Lord Kitchener are 
pleasant reading. The late Major Robin Grey’s lucid statement 
of “‘ The Problem of Upper Silesia” is timely ; the author was 
firmly convinced that the Germans had incited the Poles to 
rise in order to put them in the wrong, and that the plebiscite 
was unskillfully planned inasmuch as it was taken in too large 
an area, including some obviously German districts. Mr. E. P. 
Hewitt writes on “Trade Union Law and Suggested Amend- 
ments,” including a proviso that no strike should be declared 
until the Union concerned had taken a “ genuine secret ballot,” 
and another proviso that political strikes should be declared 
unlawful. Blackwood’s continues its interesting sketches of 
police work among the Sinn Fein rebels in Irelarfd. ‘Tales of 
the Ma’adan ” give a remarkable picture of a political ofticer’s 
life among the wild marsh tribes of Southern Mesopotamia. 
“Our Goats” is a whimsical article which will entertain those 
who keep goats ; “a goat,” says the writer, “ appeals to me as 
being by far the most self-dependent of all domestic animals.” 





The Round Table for June (Macmillan, 5s. net.) deals ably 
and more or less dispassionately with the problems of the time 
—Ireland, the Imperial Conference, America and the League, 
Reparation from Germany, industrial unrest at home, and the 
new constitution in India—besides giving the usual quarterly 
letters from the Dominions. With regard to Lreland, it proposes 
that both the North and the South should be given “ colonial 
autonomy,” despite all the difficulties raised by separate Customs 
and a separate Income Tax, so that Irishmen may know “ what 
it is to control everything within the limits of their own 
territory, even though in doing so they damage not only them- 
selves but their neighbours.” This sanguine writer, never- 
theless, draws the line at a separate Irish Navy, though Sinn 
Fein, of course, demands that as well. An American contributor, 
writing on ** The United States and the Old World,” emphasizes 
the American’s distrust of Europe. “ In statecraft the American 
is afraid the wily European and the even more wily Oriental 
is going to ‘slip something over on him.’” He maintains 
that the Sinn Fein agitation in America “ ¥ill not prevail against 
the solid bases of Anglo-American friendship.” He regrets 
that Mr. Lloyd George has had dealings with the Bolsheviks. 
He discusses other “ points of minor friction,” and concludes 
that the obstacles may be overcome with goodwill. The 
article on Reparation suggests that even now Germany cannot 
pay, and it draws a somewhat illusory parallel between Prussia 
after Jena and Germany after Versailles. An Anglo-Indian 
correspondent draws a flattering picture of the new Indian 
Legislature at work, and declares that the Moderates are gaining 
strength while Mr. Gandhi’s absurd non-co-operation agitation 
is “riven with dissension.” 


. 


The American Oxonian, the organ of the American Rhodes 
Scholars’ Association, records in its April number (Concord, 
New Hampshire: W. W. Thayer, 10s. a year) the resignation 
of the first editor, Mr. Aydelotte, and the appointment as his 
successor of Professor Tucker Brooke, of Yale. The magazine 
gives much personal news of the ex-scholars, from the class of 
1904 onwards. It is interesting to observe the variety of the 
occupations taken up by Rhodes Scholars in the different States, 
and to notice the enthusiasm with which they recall their Oxford 
days. Mr. Rhodes was nobly inspired when he founded his 
Trust and gave the picked youth of the Dominions and the 
United States the opportunity of going to Oxford. 


We have received a copy of the Rhodes lecture delivered by 
Mr. D. Campbell Lee, an American and also an English barrister, 
at University College on May 23rd, on The Mandate for Meso- 
potamia and the Principle of Trusteeship in English Law. Mr. 
Campbell Lee shows very clearly that the word ‘“ mandate,” 
used on the Continent for a contract of agency, was ill-chosen 





$$. 


to describe a system of government which is really a trust. 
“I am convinced,” he says, “that if the term Government 
by Trustee had been adopted instead of Government by Man- 
datory, one-half of the objections and more than one-half of 
the popular suspicions prevalent in America and England 
against the whole system would have been avoided.” He 
shows that Article 22 of the Peace Treaty, regulating mandates, 
embodies all, or nearly all, the duties of a trustee in English 
law. He commends in enthusiastic terms the draft mandate 
for Mesopotamia. “Where can you find another Declaration 
of Independence with a loftier moral purpose?” Mr. Campbell 
Lee concludes by affirming that the British Government have 
so far fulfilled their duties as trustees with the most scrupulous 
honesty, in the face of many difficulties. 


Studies in Human Nature. By J. B. Baillie. (Bell. 15s. net,)— 
Professor Baillie, unlike some other philosophers, writes well 
and clearly, and does not take too exalted a view of his own 
subject. ‘‘ Philosophy is not the only form of self-examination, 
It is one way to mental freedom ’”’—but not the only way. 
“The best service which philosophy can render at any time is 
that of supplying a criticism of life.” Such introductory remarks 
are encouraging, and the essays contained in the book do not 
disappoint us, notably ‘Certain Non-Logical Factors in the 
Process of Knowledge,” “The Significance of Philosophical 
Scepticism,” “ Laughter and Tears: the Sense of Incongruity,” 
and ‘Science and the Humanities.” In this last-named essay 
the author boldly speaks of the “ geographical limitations ” of 
science, whos: “domicile seems as much restricted to specific 
localities as a botanical or an animal species.” “The native 
habitat of the modern scientific spirit has been primarily the 
middle region of Europe,” from Italy to the Baltic, and including 
Great Britain ; North America as a European colony is included for 
this purpose in Europe. ‘ We talk glibly of science uniting all 
mankind in the bonds of truth. This is a mere academic super- 
stition. Laughter will hold people together better than logic.” 
In Asia and Africa there are a few isolated scientists, but their 
peoples are non-scientific. Professor Baillie’s essay, and indeed 
his whole book, will repay attention. 





The Problem of Upper Silesia. Edited by Sidney Osborne. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Osborne himseif is an ardent 
supporter of Germany’s claim to the whole of Upper Silesia, and 
gives much space to a statement of the German case by Dr. 
Walther Schotte, mainly based on the economic argument 
that the Silesian industries are indivisible and dependent on 
German skill and capital and on the German market. Mr. 
Osborne, however, also gives a short statement of the Polish 
case by Mr. Harley and a lengthy plea by Mr. Sacharezewski, 
a Polish lawyer, for the grant of autonomy to an undivided 
Upper Silesia—as if there were not enough small States already 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Mr. Osborne gives five large 
scale maps of Upper Silesia, showing the detailed results of the 
plebiscite and the distribution of the railways, mines, and electric 
installations. The pamphlet appears opportunely to elucidate 
the question. 


Scapa and a Camera. By C. W. Burrows. (Country Life. 
25s. net.)—This is a most attractive and interesting collection 
of photographs, illustrating the life and work of the Grand Fleet 
during its long stay at Scapa Flow. The author, who was 
stationed at Scapa from the spring of 1915 to March, 1920, 
describes briefly the development of the base and gives some 
account of the surrounding islands. He saw the sinking of the 
German fleet on June 21st, 1919—an act which, however treacher- 
ous, probably saved the Allies a good deal of embarrassment. 
The text, however, is subordinate to the photographs which are 
numerous and excellent. There is a good picture of the American 
battleship ‘New York’ arriving after her long voyage across 
the Atlantic to join the Grand Fleet. There are many pictures 
of the German ships, some of which were salved and distributed 
among the Allies. The author says that most of the shore 
establishments have been demolished; the seaplane station 
and the Royal Marine base have become hospitals. The sunken 
enemy ships and the batteries on Hoy alone remain, under 
a civilian caretaker, to recall the fact that for four years the 
fate of Great Britain and her Allies depended on the armaments 
at Scapa. 





The Basque Country. Painted by Romilly Fedden. Described 


by Katharine Fedden, (A. and C. Black. 20s.)—Mrs. Fedden 
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has written a pleasant book mainly about the French Basques, 
and the attractions of her book are increased by her husband’s 
spirited water-colour drawings of Basque towns and villages. 
She begins with a short history of this mysterious and attractive 
people, and an account of their laws and language. She then 
describes in turn Bayonne, St. Jean de Luz, Mauléon, St. Jean 
Pied-de-Port, and other places, with frequent digressions on 
Basque customs and traditions which are more interesting than 
topography. It is odd that anyone writing about this country 
should not mention the desperate Pyrenean campaign of 1813-14, 
in which Wellington and Soult were well matched; all the 
places named, from the mountain-passes up to Bayonne and 
Orthez, are famous in British and French military history, but 
Mrs. Fedden ignores the whole affair. She devotes a particu- 
larly good chapter to the pastoral plays and “ mascarades ” 
which have survived in the valley of Tardets—the old province 
of La Soule. It is curious to learn that while Basque is still 
spoken currently on the French side of the mountains, it is 
rapidly dying out on the Spanish side. This is precisely the 
opposite to what one would have expected. 


TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


BUY LINEN FROM THE LINEN FIRM 


You will know that you are receiv- Write to-day for a complete set of 
ing the very best possible value samples of our linens and our price 
for your money if you buy direct from list No. 40P, sent post free on request, 
the makers—Robinson & Cleaver— Delivery of parcels is guaranteed to 
whose linens wear wonderfully well customers’ own address and carria 

and are very economical. paid on all orders of 20s. and upwards. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 


OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 


WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO STOCKTAKING. 


EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


EXCELLENT DINNER BURGUNDY 


(Cuvée Bonnefond). 
Smooth and soft, good bodied. An excellent Table Wine. 


per 29/6 dozen. 
In original one dozen cases, 
Allowance 1s. per dozen on 10 dozen. 
9 1s. 6d. ,, ” » OF more. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 

















Splendid Value, 


Please quote “8.” 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timirTep. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFEOTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - 826,078,655. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS.. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
deans pt mage PT wt ye = by eens , at their Large Galleries, 
an New mn reet, . 1, during next week, eac ° nc 
ONE o'clock precisely :— ad So cemeneag a 
‘ rn CRANES? WE ee “eee, including the 

roperty of ER) N, Esq., and of HI o} y 
gpa ekg q S GRACE THE DUKE 

Catalogues may be had. 

JUNE 7TH and 8TH.—THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF CHOICE 
ENGRAVINGS formed by the late H. W. BRUTON, Esq., Bewick House, 
Gloucester (sold by order of his Executors), and the Origina Oil-Painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., of Samuel Lysons. 

Catalogues may be had. 

Lists of prices and buyers’ names will be issued, price 2s.; also catalogues on 
ing paper (60 7 for — with prices and buyers’ names, price one guinea. 

UNE 97H and 10TH.—THE VERY CHOICE COLLECTION OF PRINTED 
DRAWINGS (eee nt Rat yng eg ILLUSTRATIONS; also 
I Many unpu THOMAS ROWLANDSON, y 

of H. W. BRUTON, Esu. ei ee 

Lists of prices and buyers’ names will be issued, price 2s.; also catalogues 
on large paper (60 only for sale), with extra illustrations and with prices and 
i names, price one guinea. 

UNE 9TH.—{Immediately after the sale of the books of the late H. W. Bruton, 
-) VALUABLE BOOKS, the property of a Lady. 

Catalogues may be had. 

Each sale may be viewed two days prior. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
t] SS ¥ Saeses OF GLASGOW. 
STEVENSON CITIZENSHIP FUND TRUST. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT will proceed in the month of July, 1921, to the 
appointment, on the nomination of the Selection Board of the above-mentioned 
Trust, of a LECTURER IN CITIZENSHIP. 

The purposes of the Trust are: ‘“ To make provision in Glasgow for instruction 
in the rights, duties, and obligations of citizens in relation to the city, the state, 
and the commonwealth of nations; to promote study, inquiry, and research 
in subjects bearing on local government, national polity, and international 
comity ; and thereby to emphasize the compatibility of civic or local with national 
patriotism, and of both with full and free international co-operation.” 

The Lecturer is required to give in the University, during the academic year 
1921-1922, a course of not fewer than ten public Lsctenes on some important 
branch of the subject at intervals of about a week. Each lecture is to be repeated 
in the same week at a suitable central hall in the city, at an hour convenient for 
school teachers and business men. The Lecturer is further required to publish, 
within twelve months of the completion of his course, a book containing the 
substance of his lectures. The stipend is about £1,000 for the year. 

Further particulars may be obtained on a lying by letter to THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT, UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

DONALD MACALISTER, 

20th May, 1921. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor. _ 
N ATAL 








EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the vacant post of ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS 
at the Natal Education Department's Art School and Training College, of which 
the Headquarters are at Pietermaritzburg. 


Terms and conditions :— 
1. Engagement on contract for three years in the first instance. 


2. Commencing salary £300 per annum, rising by annual increments of £15 
to £450 per annum, subject to satisfactory service. 

3. Candidates must hold an A.R.G.A. Diploma and be capable of teaching 
elementary subjects, craftwork (chiefly embroidery, writing and illumin- 
ating, wood-carving and pottery) and general Art School routine. 

Preference will be given to candidates who have had experience in Primary and 
Secondary School work so as to be able to help with the Training College 
Classes. 

4. Free second-class steamer passage from United Kingdom to Durban, and 
third-class rail fare from place of residence to port of embarkation. 

6. The successful candidate will be required to sign an engagement contract 
in the United Kingdom and to present an entirely satisfactory medical certifi- 
eate on a form to be supplied by the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa. 


Applications (in duplicate), which may be submitted in any form that candidates 
consider desirable, accompanied by copies of testimonials as to qualifications, 
experience, character, &c. (also in dupficate), should be lodged with the SECRE- 
TARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square. London W.O., not later than 11th July, 1921. 





You have probably insured your 
business and home to protect your- 
self against fire. 

Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 


INSURE YOUR LIFE 
and HOME with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 





OLVERHAMPTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


JOINT GOVERNING BODY OF STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY AND 
WOLVERHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCILS. 


Applications are invited for a of HEAD-MISTRESS, and should be 
recelved not later than 13th June. Salary £600, rising to £750; 500 yirls. 
Advanced courses. School built in 1911. Conditions of appointment and form 
of application may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
Education Offices, B. H. PRESTON, 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton. Clerk to the Governors. — 
8ST. 


(NOWLEY SCHOOL, HELENS. 


Applications are invited for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of Cowley School, 
St. Helens. The School is maintained by the St. Helens Borough Council and 
is a recognized Secondary School with an Advanced Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics. The building was erected in 1912, and there are good playing fields. 

Commencing salary £700 per annum, rising by £50 per annum to £060 per 


annum. Applications should be sent to me not later than June 17th. 
Education Office, N A. HARTLEY, 
St. Helens, Secretary for Education. 


2ist May, 1921. 
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UJ Btvesarsr OF BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 


The Council invites applications for a vacant Assistant Lecturership in Classics. 
Commencing Stipend £300 per annum. Time and encouragement for research 


wor 
Applications, accompanied by two or three Testimonials, should be sent to 
the ersigned not later than June 14th, 
te elected will be required to enter upon the duties in October. 
btained from 


The 
Further particulars may be 0! 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES; 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER. Gelary 
£300 per annum. Applicants should send copies of their applications an 
ny! to the undersigned by June 14th, 1921, from whom further particulars 


can be obtained. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Principal. 





May 14th, 1921. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING'S COLLEGE. 


he Delegacy invite applications for the post of WARDEN of the Hostel for 
Women Students, to be opened in September. Tho Hostel will be under the 
general direction of the Tutor to Women Students. Graduate preferred, and 
somo experience essential. Salary £150, with board and residence. — 
tions, together with six copies of not more than three testimonials or ref 








HE UNIVERSITY OF y 
ce naga Troe 
on OCTOBER 6th. 
Prospect’ eane ong SE iculars of the following may be obtained free (with 
the exception he Calendar, price 1s., post free 1s. 6d.) on application to the 


Re 

jOmNT t BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
AWARD HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 
AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. —as 
pa Gye OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 


DIPLOMA IN EDUCATIOy, 


SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY a 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGER OCTORATE IN PHILOSOpny, 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS: EXHIBITIONS 
ECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 


P 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. Recognized by 


Board of Education and University of London. Preparation ro 
Diploma in Teaching, University of London, Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, 
Higher Certificate and Diploma of National Froebel Union. Students elivitig 
ants.—For particulars apply to Principal, 

M.A., Moral Science 





for Board of Education 
KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 


Misa 
Tripos, Girton Colle ge, 





to be sent in by June 22nd to the TUTOR to Women Students, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


IcH MOND, SURREY. 


REQUIRED ie. SEPTEMSER, in GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL, A SSISTANT 
MISTRESSES f 
(a) Science, Botany, Natural History, Memantery Mathematics, 








(b) Mathematics, Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra. 
(c) Swedish Drili and Games, Lacrosse, Tennis. 
State age, training, experience and salary required.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
West Heath, Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey. 
IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Applications are invited for the HEADMISTRESS-SHIPS of BRIGHTON 
and HOVE HIGH SCHOOL and NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL. Com- 
mencing mre in each case £600 p.a. The egpeatinns must be delivered not 
later than 14th June to the SECRETARY of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 
pd! LS aes whom particulars of the form of application should be previously 
7) b 


i ies UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


APPOINTMENT o, LECTURER - ECONOMICS AND 
OCIAL SCIENCE 





Applications are invited for the above post. B Lecturer will give half 
his time to Tutorial Classes and other W.E.A. wo. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent ne not later than June 24th, 1921. 


Rervat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The Governors ete agmatine for the t of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
in HISTORY, which will be vacant in October, 1921. Applications should be 
sent before June 20th to the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 


Green, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


HAUFFEUR-MECHANIC, EX-SERVICE MAN. 

Sey experienced driver; 34, married, two children. Strong 

recommended late employer. Address’ inquiries “ CHAUFFEUR,” 3 Cromwe 
Road, Cheltenham, a s. CADE, Trewoofe, St. Buryan, Cornwall. 


Jf gy WORK of any description wanted by Lady. 
British Museum, Record Office, or Somerset House (English, French, or 
German).—B., St. Clements House, 20 Bolsover Street, London, W. 1. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. post free.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, ‘LTD. - 5 Pri Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, \ w. 1. 


VERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead Tube Stn. 
7224. Nightly - “ty Mat. Sat., 2.30. SHAW SEASON, 
SUPERMAN.” Seats boo 8s. 6d., 5s. Od., 3s. 6d. (incl. tax). 


as and 5” SOCIETY. Painting and Sculpture. Dail 
10 till 5; Sats., 10 till 1. June 1-30.—GIEVES GALLERY, 21 Old 
Bond Street, Ww. A _ Admission Free. 

















Hamp. 


“MAN AND 














LECTURES, &c. 


wresesusy TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
(LEONARD STREE T, CITY ROAD, E.C. 2.) 
Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. ECCLES, D.Se., F.R.S. 

The Colle; . rovides for S ‘Scientific Training of Students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

A Certificate of proficiency is awarded by the Institute to students who satis- 
factorily complete a Two Years’ Course of instruction, and the Diploma of the 
College Is awarded to students who attend a Three Years’ course and who pass 
the prescribed Examinations with distinction. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University and 
certain other qualifications are accepted by the Institute in Heu of the Entrance 
Examination. The Entrance Examination for the Session 1921-22 will be held 
on Tuesday . ae 20th next. Applications for admission should be for- 
warded to the ‘ollege not later than the 15th My rg ts on forms to be eye 
from the REGISTRAR, Leonard Street, City The Programme 
the College is under revision and will be issued In due course. 


Cambridge. 
Berry isi. COLLEGE, 
ated dre tf OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of conan T. INSKIP, =. K.C 


H. MP. 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOLTS, O.B.E., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are = for the Arts and Science Ween of the University 
of London. There {s also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threa 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRII.. 
Apply to the 7m WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3, 
NG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM . 
HE BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, a. —Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Stude nts 
are trained to become T tics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational ro Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRET ARY, 


)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshi s, Loan Ly und, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. L AW RENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE. THATCHAM FRUIT a FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. An attractive training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Hardy Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and 
bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical 
instruction.—Prospectus from PRINCIPALS. 























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| Fcieatadeaiiatiasi SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. 


Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the PSchool is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shal! tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


fTF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


rPHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, ~ thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domesticscience. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, alry house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
oie se? Steel Nisaies. $a), oe Sein etre 
HE MAYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss DIXON, B.A., Honours History, Westfield College, 


University of London }Teacher’s Training Diploma, Cambridge ; Second Mistress 
Wallasey High School and late Vice- Principal Malvern Girls’ College. 


The Maynard School is a Public Secondary School recognized as efficient by 
the Board of Education. Full Domestic Science Course for girls of 17 and over. 


Boarding Houses for girls of all ages. Standing in a high and healthy situation. 
Fer prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, READING. 
Chairman of Council: The Ven. THE ARCHDEACON OF BERKSHIRE, 








Honours 
Oxford. 














Headmistress: Miss H, E. MUSSON (Newnham College, Cambridge). 
First Grade Public School for Girls, 


A FEW VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921. 





FOUR PUBLIC LECTURES wh 
RS. ANNIE BESANT ON 
“ BRITAIN’S PLACE IN THE AAS PLAN,” 

in LARGE QUEEN’S HALL (Sole Lesgces, Messrs. Chappell’ and Co.)., 
UNDAYS, at 7 


: 2s. 
A few free seats. Tickets from Theonophical 
W.C. 1, and 153 Brompton Road, 8.W, 3 


, or from Queen’s Hall Box Office 





IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY Lane. WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School ae Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorou; general education, with at attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or agueme. New domestic 
sence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field ockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C, DODD, 
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FOUNDED 1850. 


ls { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principa Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident =? 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
——————~ aI 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hamps‘ead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
{ls prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


aT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOO 


: HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 











SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 5th, 6th, and 
tth. These Scholarships exempt the holders from payment of tuition fees.— 
Application should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School. The last 
day for the registration of candidates is Friday, June 17th. 

GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
ya.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
i ae nace it: ile 8 


acl datheddioe 


A School on 





SCHOOL. 


Lines 





Modern 


‘or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
For prospectus and full details apply to the Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 7. 











FOREIGN. 


a ae LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 

First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 
Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 





HOTEL in one of the best health resorts of French Switzor- 

land (3,300 ft.) could accommodate a SCHOOL for short or long period. 
Inclusive terms. Building most suitable. Tennis, croquct, fishing, excursions 
of every kind. Extra masters for all subjects can easily be obtained.—Lox 
1059, The Spectator, 138 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








ARIS.—First-class Finishing SCHOOL for GIRLS, near 
Bois de Boulogne. GaSe. tennis court. English refs. Autumn term 
commences October Ist. eparatory classes will be held throughout tho 
ummer vacation.—For prospectus and full information apply TRUMAN and 
NIGHTLEY, Ltd., 61 Conduit Strect, London, W.1. Mayfair 1063-1064. 





gpa: IN SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information 

regarding schools and other educational facilities supplied free. Travel- 
ling escort arranged.—Write DIRECTRESS, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 
11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 2. 





WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE.—The British Chaplain, M.A., 
Oxon., Hon. C.F., Late Chief Mod. Lang. Master SHERBORNE receives 

two pupils. Modern languages, preparation for Universities, &c. Places six 
others in French-speaking families. Holliday pupils Alps. In England for 
interviews end July.—Write WINDALLS, Slinfold, Sussex. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“"TXHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 
of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty reguiation thereon, rates of Py &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Strect, London, W.1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for Special Entry 
into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early applications 


should be made. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
a Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. An EXAMINATION to fill 
vacancies in resident and non-resident SCHOLARSHIPS and in 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 15th, 16th, and 17th.—For particulars 
apply by lettertothe BURSAR, at the Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, London, 8.W.1. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
EXAMINATION will be held on July 5th, 6th, and 7th for three 
Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 respectively—For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. ee 
St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situatioa. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 























Tin BF 8 FZ 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OUBNEMOUTH.— Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITILE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ABMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 











LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
5 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice uction, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults 
and boys as Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at his residence. 
Boys cured during holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of thelr 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
pape —_ of ~ — oy: aes x and thus ablo 
0 supp nformation cult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offces—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Pnones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


ba Yh 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co are personally acquainted with nearly all 
School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informa- 
tion about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS 
_ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 














ae sess 








AND 


TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &c. 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking: 


, _ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Experienced Typists; accustomed to work of Architects and Surveyors. 


) See MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


j;ARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where to sell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ing booklet fre—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 


TOURS. tie 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Ladies and Gentlemen.— 

Aug.—The —ee Dolomite Alps, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck ; 
4 weeks, 75 gns. Aug.—Italian and Swiss Lakes; 3 weeks, 49 gns. Sept.— 
North Italy, its Towns and Art Cities, Perugia, Assisi, &c.; 4 weeks, 79 gns. 
Later.—lItaly, Terr Egypt, Sicily, &c.—Programmes from Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages ofa Hydro. Beautiful ition on West 

Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep.: 341 

OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 8(0 

feet above sea. Motor house and stable.—Apply “ CANTAB,” Middle- 

cot, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


““VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 21s. per gall., cans 
extra. ‘“ PLASTINE,” supersedes Putty, 368. per cwt., kegs extra.—Full 
particulars fom W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersca. Agents 
throughout the country. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenica, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2. 





EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, Ws ie 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

rice list, or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. A, LONDON TURNING 
10., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. ad 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 1 “—- 
ARGAINS IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, 
ENVELOPES, CARDS, &c. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard 

for samples.—G. ERICSON & CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


A RUFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 























assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parccl 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

S. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 





ISS BENDIXEN, B.A. Hons., and Miss WATLING, B.A. 
Hons, Special Vacation Term, beginning June 27th, to prepare Students 
ee Matric, and all University Entrance Exams,—36 Baker Street. W. 
yfa 797, 








LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 
minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals.— 
is. 9d., $s., or 58, 6d. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore 


Road, Sheffield. 
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EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 





Good Quality. Very Moderate Prices. 
SP¥CIAL BARCAINS. 
Per dozen. 


GRAVES. [suranion, Excellent ‘White Dinner 29/6 
SPANISH BARSAC. {Exccllent, onerous White 29/6 
BURGUNDY, BEAUNE Superior, old bottled.. @2/= 
BURGUNDY. FINEST FRUITY SPANISH .. 36/- 
HOCK. NIERSTEINER, Superior .. .. BY/- 
MOSELLE. FRENCH, flavoury and vinous .. 42/= 


CHAMPAGNE, BOUCHE & FILS, High-class, dry 2O0/= 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 8O/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-class Cuvéo.. @4/= 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 54/- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/= 
COGNAC. SUPERIOR FRENCH ..150/- 
WHISKY, PURE MALT .-144/- 


Write for “‘ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoriment 
of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
435 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S,” 




















WANTED—FOR THE LIFE-BOATS. 


ONE MILLION 
Men and Women who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain 
THE WHOLE SERVICE. 


Will you be “one in a million”? 
If so, please send your Five Shillings To-day, 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cress Road, W.C. 2. 


— SSE = 








The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie, 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties — it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobaseo goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad 





Cut, 2 oms., 2/5; 4 ons., 4/10, 


Craven 


Also in the famous Baron 
Cartridges which filla 
instantly with e I ed 

tobacco standing up 


, in bowl for perfect 
MIXTURE diewiag “and burning 
CARRER LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, B&.a@, 


$$$ 








Provision for the 
Whole Family 


LYE or Endowment Assur- 

ances for parents and for 

oo up sous and daughters ; 

ducational Policies for children ; 

Annuities for widows—these are 

some of the forms of Insurance 
offered by the 


Scottish Gidows find 


Write stating requirements when full 
particulars will be sent. 


Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Sq.,Edinburgh 

(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary) 

London Offices : 28 Corn- 

hill, E. 3 3,&17 Waterloo 
S.W.t 




















Just One Minute, Please! 
Only 450 of the 7,050 blind 


population of Greater London 


are in workshops ! 


THE GREATER LONDON FUND FOR THE 

BLIND is a great combined effort of the 

institutions and workshops for the blind of 
Greater London to secure 


£250,000, 
the necessary sum to assist those who, in 
addition to the hardships of the present day 
which we all share, are blind. 


Their need is your opportunity 


Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Greater London Fund for the Blind, 14 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











N.B.—Note JUNE 8th. 


RED LETTER DAY IN LONDON 


Something of interest to both you and the blind. 500 Prizes. 


2 ————[———— = 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 

unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity te 

become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have veca 
born tree of Venereai Visease at the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 

through the specia! ante-natal treatment tuere provided. Please send a donation 

to the Secretary to-day. 


218,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


—— |] 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 








January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 
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t. 6in. Mahogany Sideboard, £25; 3/ft. by 6ft. Gin. Mahogany 
iningT able,{16; Mahogany DiningChair,{2 175.6. (cushions 
extra); Mahogany Arm Chair, £4 tos. (cushions extra). 


NHAT the possession of 
beautiful things is not 
necessarily the prerogative of 
wealthy people is emphasised 
by a visit to Heal’s. 
The distinction of Heal pro- 
ductions lies as much in the 
things Jeft eut as in those 
put in. 
Frequently, therefore, as in 
the examples shown above, 
we can save you money and 
give a better effect. 


Write for Booklet “ Reasonable Furniture.” 


Heal & Son It 


TOT TENHAM COURT ROADW. 


Bedding Bedstead, Upholstery, and Furniture Makers 
Deaters in Carpets, China, Fabrics, and decorative things, 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Label. Mild and Medium, 


103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM, 
. — of The Imperial Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 








THE QUICKEST WAY OF 
LEARNING FRENCH. 


Engineer Explains How He Was Taught the 
Language in 100 Days. 





A further letter from the gentleman who states that 
he has been able to learn French in three months by 
means of the new Pelman method of teaching Foreign 
Languages has been received by the Modern Languages 
Department of the Pelman Institute. 

It will be remembered that in his first letter this 
correspondent stated that he commenced the Pelman 
French Course on January 15th, and completed it on 
April 26th, 100 days later. 

“TI feel sure,” he wrote, “that this has created a 
record in language teaching; I have never before 
learned anything so quickly and so well.” 

Now comes his second letter, in which he gives a 
further description of the method he adopted. It runs 
as follows :— 

“ T should like to thank you for the attention and courtesy 
I have received throughout the three months I have studied 
the Pelman French Course. As an engineer I cannot help 
but regard the Course as a wonderful piece of machinery, 
reducing operations to a minimum and producing, as it 
does, a better finished article in much less time. 

“It is ingenious and has the touch of genius in its 
simplicity, surpassing by far the lumbering machinery 
used hitherto. 

“It is a great achievement in language instruction. 

“The Guide to Pronunciation is surprisingly complete 
and cuts out altogether the old-time difficulties of pronun- 
ciation. I regard it as the means of conveyance from 
England to France. It is exactly as it should be. The 
Guide is opened in England, and, after a short journey, one 
steps on French soil; the first book of the Course is com- 
menced, and from that moment everything is French. 

“The first part covers a very wide field and explains 
clearly those points on which doubt might arise, and for 
one who anticipates a journey to France at short notice, 
it is excellent. 

“It was at the termination of the first part that I received 
and commenced to study the French book on Draughtsman- 
ship that you kindly recommended to me. 

“ After studying the first and second parts, the grammar 
is very easy to learn. Indeed, it is so simple and so well- 
arranged, that its contents can be understood and retained 
more easily than those of many English grammars. 

‘‘ The exercises throughout are arranged to save the time 
of the student and are a pleasure to practise. 

“One of the most valuable features of the Course is the 
correction of the written exercises. Over 120 exercises, 
each having three or more sections, receive the closest 
attention of the examiners, whose helpful remarks are 
much more valuable than the verbal instructions of a 
private tutor. * 

‘The whole Course is a lesson in thoroughness. 

“My training as an engineer prompts me to search for 
the bettey way in everything. I have found the Pelman 
method to be the best way to learn a language, and I shall 
urge its adoption at every opportunity.” (B. 221.) 
Let it be said at once that it is not claimed for the 

new Pelman method that every one can learn French or 
Spanish by this means in the short space of three months. 
It is claimed for it, however, that this method makes 
the problem of learning Foreign Languages a much 
simpler matter than it used to be, and that it is 
enabling many people to acquire a fluent mastery of 
French or Spanish who were never able to “ get on 
with ’’ Foreign Languages in their school days. 

The Pelman method is taught through the post, 
and one of its most distinctive features is that the 
student learns the particular language in question 
in that language and without using a word of English. 
Thus you learn French in French and Spanish in Spanish. 
And yet, even if you do not know a single word of either 
of these languages to begin with, you can study the 
lessons, right from the commencement, with the 
greatest ease. . 

Readers who would like to know more about this remark- 
able method of learning French or Spanish should write 
to-day. Mention which of the two languages particularly 
interests you, and by return you will receive a copy of 
a book fully describing the new method, gratis and 
post free. Send a postcard to-day to the Pelman 
Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 46 Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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A Romance of the Church 


G, One of the romances of the Church is to be found in the 
work of the Bible Society. With the most severe simplicity 
of purpose, it unconsciously combines a host of operations 
which it started out with no intention of serving. 


G. Its sole and single aim is to provide every man who can 
read with the Word of God in his own tongue. In carrying 
out this object it has at the same time grown into a vast 
business organization; a circulating library; a partner 
of all the Missionary Societies ; a Christian Evidence Society, 
on a huge and impressive scale; a literary association, 
whose grammarmns and translators are among the eminent 
of the earth; a travellers’ guild, whose members penetrate 
into the remotest corners of the globe, where disease, danger, 
and death must often be fought at close quarters. 


G, This partnership of Christian people has made the Bible 
the cheapest book in the world. Moreover, it has helped the 
Gospel to speak in nearly 540 different languages and dialects, 
which are current among three-quarters of the human race, 


G, During the past year it published versions of the Gospel 
in ten new languages—a fresh language every five weeks. 


G, It co-operates with the missionaries of every Reformed 
Church in preparing the versions they need. It prints the 
editions, and bears the loss involved in their sale at nominal 
prices, and pays the carriage of the books to the farthest 
mission station. 


@, Out of every £1 which the Society expends in producing 
and circulating the Scriptures, less than 7s. comes back to 
it as proceeds of sales. 


Send your gifts to the Seeretaries of the British and Foreign | 


Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the ADVANCEMENT of LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Yor information apply to the Hon. Secretary, 10 Clifford St., Bond Street, W.1. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is pre to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Brid, Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














THE OCTOCENTENARY OF 
READING ABBEY. 


By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “A History of Reading Abbey.” 
In Royal Octavo, with full-page Illustrations and a Facsimile of the Abbey Arms 
in colour on the cover, 106, 6d. net. 


On June 18th, 1921, will be celebrated the Octocentenary of the founding of 
Reading Abbey by King Henry I. This work is a Memorial Volume published 
in honour of the occasion, and gives a retrospect of the principal incidents in 
the history of the Abbey during the past 800 years. It is printed in large type, 
on toned art J. r, and forms an Edition de Luxe. A striking Illustration is 
the large Bird’s-Eye View of the (reconstructed) Abbey, showing the structural 
arrangements of this famous religious house. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medical Record. 

Price 74. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Loadea, S.W. 1, 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKs. 


SOME BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, 
By H. J. MASSINGHAM. 128. 6d. net. : 


“Mr. Massingham writes the most enchanting prose and e! 
that science, so far from making for a dull interpretation of the dy shows 
cumstance, has opened up new and wondrous vistas into the fair “|, oot 
reality.”—Morning Post. Ylands of 


THE PAGEANT OF PARLIAMENT. 
By MICHAEL MacDONAGH. (2 Vols.) 36s. net. 


“Mr. MacDonagh has supplemented his first-hand knowledge of th 
cedure and habits of the two Houses by diligent researches in the stan ~ 

litical biographies. The result is that he gives a mass of carefully clead . 
nformation in a readable form which one might seek for in a aan ae 
books and yet not find.”—Manchester Guardian. other 


THE DIARY OF A YEOMANRY M.oO. 
(Egypt, Gallipoli, Palestine, & Italy). 
By CAPTAIN O. TEICHMAN, D.S.O. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ An interesting series of contemporary comments—made by an intelligent 
and observant ee yee | of which will prove of value to the carefyj his- 
enn while the whole of them will appeal to the ordinary reader.” — Tig 

imes. 


THE WORLD IN REVOLT: A Psychologica} 


Study of our Times. 
By GUSTAVE LE BON. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Gustave Le Bon, the celebrated author of “ The Crowd,” here presents 
a study of the conditions of a world largely in revolt against the old order ot 
things. It is a book of high significance. 





HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
Canterbury, Peterborough, Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield 
Lincoln, Ely, Wells, Winchester, Gloucester, York, London. 
By Mrs. S. VAN RENSSELAER. Illustrated with Draw. 
ings by JOSEPH PENNELL. New Impression. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. net. 


THE TOLL OF THE SANDS. A Novel. 
By PAUL DE LANEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling romance of the Colorado Desert, which does for the gold rush 
into Death Valley what Robert W. Service did for the Klondyke. 


TALES OF UNREST. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, Author of “ The Arrow of Gold.” 
New Impression. 8s. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


KIX”: CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
OUR FOREIGN sane. , “a ‘ie Right on ¥. 


OrmssBy Gore, M.P. 
CENTRAL EUROPE TO-DAY. By Maxwei. 
H. H. MAcARTNEY. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp Asxkwitna, K.C.B. 
ARE WE CONSTITUTIONALLY GOVERNED ? 
(1) Our Unrepresentative Government. By ReyNeElL 
J. R. G. Wrerorp. 
(2) An Antiquated Assembly. By H. M. Hynpman. 
PLACE AUX DAMES. By the Lady Frances 
BALFOUR. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE FARE. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp ASHFIELD. 
CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO MISS 
WILSON.—II. Contributed by Karuarine Baruvurst, 
THE HOUSEWIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By 
Rose M. Brapiey. 

WHEN THE RED STAG BELLS. By 
GorDon. 

IN THE PARADISE OF THE ALGARVE. By Com- 
mander Lorp Te1GNMouTH, R.N. 

LAWS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. By Sir 
F. A. Bosanquet, K.C. 

A GREAT LESSON OF THE NAVAL WAR. By 
oe a Hon. Lorp SYDENHAM oF ComBE, G.C.S.L, 


MR. LOWTHER: AND THE SPEAKER'S OFFICE. 


By Artuur Irwin DASENT. 

THE FIRST FIGHT FOR LABOUR REPRESENTA- 
TION. By F. W. Soutrer. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PHYSICAL LIFE THROUGH: 
OUT THE UNIVERSE. By Haroxp F. Wyarr. 

AURI SACRA FAMES. By Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 











DouG.Las 


ee 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10-12 Orange St. London W.C. 2. 
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NOW ON SALE 








For more than two years Lord Rothermere has been waging a fight 
against Squandermania, and this stirring volume contains a 
collection of his vigorous writings upon questions of national 
finance and expenditure, together with an important Foreword. 
Lord Rothermere’s campaign has been undertaken with a single 
object. His purpose is to rouse both the nation and the Govern- 
ment to a perception of the economic calamities which must ensue 
if our public expenditure is not brought into close relation with 
our diminished resources. 

The title of the book, “SOLVENCY OR DOWNFALL? ” has 
not been chosen at random, and it is not meant to be sensational. 
IF WE DO NOT RECOVER SOLVENCY, OUR SWIFT DOWN- 
FALL, AS A NATION IS CERTAIN. 

The book is a veritable arsenal of facts, figures and powerful argu- 
ments for all taxpayers, ratepayers, and voters and for everybody 
interested in the great Anti-Waste campaign. 


SOLVENCY OR DOWNFALL 


ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


By LORD ROTHERMERE. 


Copies also obtainable from Publishers or 
from Sunday Pictorial Office, Bouverie 
Street, E.C.4, for 2/3 post free. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
The Novels and Stories of Henry 


James, Vol. VI—THE PORTRAIT OF A 
LADY. Vol. I. 


Crown 8vo. 73. 
7s. Od. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Glimpses of Bengal: 

Selected from the Letters of Sir RABINDRANATH 

TAGORE (1885 to 1895). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

The Daily Telegraph—‘ The great events in this book are 

the sunrises and the sunsets, golden days and moonlit nights 
that mark a dreamlike passage along quiet rivers. For 
the reader of leisure they will furnish an afternoon of charming 
idling, and he who has no leisure would do well to leave his task 
awhile and learn from the Indian poet how little cause there is 
for haste or worry.” 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 


6d. net. Pocket Edition. F’cap 8vo. 








Uniform Edition. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 
6s. net each. 

Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. F’cap 8vo. Full Gilt Backs 
and Tops. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 6s. net 
each. 

The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols., with Preface, Notes, 


a and Map in each Vol. Clothextra, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net each. 





Christianity in its Modern 


Expression. 
By GEORGE B. FOSTER, late Professor of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion in the University of Chicago. Edited 
by Dovcras C. MacintTosH, Dwight Professor of Theology 
in Yale University. 8vo. tI4s. net. 


Essays on Modern Dramatists. 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Lampson Professor of 
English Literature at Yale. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 


- DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


DISCOVERY is an illustrated journal for thinking men and women-—for 
the intelligently curious who wish to hear what the experts have done and 
are doing both in the sciences and the humanities. The articles are written 
in good plain English by authorities in touch with the latest developments 
in their own subjects, and cover a wide fleld. 

















No. 18. CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 1s. net, 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
ROBIN HOOD: THE MAN AND THE MYTH. E. L. GUILFoRD. 


GEO. FREDERIC LEES. 
W. R. Havuipay. 
R. A. Hovston. 
B. APPLETON. 
A. R. BURNs. 
D, F. HARkis, 


THE RADIOGRAPHY OF PICTURES. 
ROCK DWELLINGS IN CAPPADOCIA. 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. Dr. 
ORTHOPADIC SURGERY. A. 
RISING AND FALLING PRICES—AND A REMEDY. 
THE PLACE AND POWER OF THE CEREBELLUM. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Dr. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








IMPORTANT TO 
LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS ! 


MRS. WEBSTER’S 


new book, 


WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


will be published next week. 


This vital and topical book by the Author 
of “THE FRENCH REVOLUTION” (now 





in its 4th Imp.) will be in enormous demand. 
ORDER FROM YOUR LIBRARY NOW. 
CONSTABLE & CO. 10-12 Orange Street Lonéon W.C.2.— 











ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR 


IMPRESSIONS & COMMENTS 
SECOND SERIES by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 12s, not, 


“ Like Remy de Gourmont, he has the trick of seeing the most or > obi 
from an angle that subtly transforms the whole look of it. . . ¥ oy oblecs 
experiences set down in these pages is trivial. From all Mr. Ellis ¢ of the 
or strangeness.”’"—7'imes. 

Uniform with “ Impressions and Comments,” 1st Series, 15s, net, 


=< TDL IFE OF VENIZELOS 
By 8. B. CHESTER. Frontispiece. 21s. net, 


“ Admirable in every sense as biography, it is the most complete history of 
modern Greece that has been written.’’"—Yorkshire Post. dn 


THE THEATRE ADVANCING 
By GORDON CRAIG. Frontispiece. 31s. 6d. net, 


“ With eyes fixed on the future, Mr. Gordon Craig pleads for a living theatre 
- . . An indictment of the modern theatre that the fashionable actor or manor 
will find hard to parry.””—C. LovaT FRASER in the Daily Herald. 


=—=SOCIAL DECAY AND — 
REGENERATION 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. With an Introduction by 
Havetock Exuis. 18s. net. 
“ One of the most interesting and informing books we have read lately, , 
An admirable exposition of the restless times we live in.”—Daily News, 
“With remarkable energy and skili he maintains that the power machine 
is the cause of most of the economic and social distresses of to-day. . . . Tha 
strength of the book lies in the wonderfully able presentation of the case against 
the machines, and the great —- and knowledge shown in the working 
out of their social reactions.”—Prof. JOHN ADAMS in the British Weekly. 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 
By H. C. BYWATER. Charts, &c. 18s. not. 


“ All thinking men and women would do well to read Mr. Bywater’s book, 
in which he discusses with admirable frankness and great lucidity the naval 











licits be auty 




















problems of that ocean. . . . A standard work of reference. .. A book of such 
absorbing interest.’-—Morning Post. 
By MARY DUCLAUX. Frontispiece. 14s. net. 





“Madame Duclaux has excelled herself in her new Life of Victor Hugo, which 
is by far the best account in English of that astonishing man.’’—Spectator. 

“* His latest biographer has sketched the long, full life of Victor Hugo with rapid 
sympathy. . . . She has shown us the seamy side of a character whose sublimity 
was sunken in vanity. . . . Above all she has not evaded the amorous confusion 
of his amazing private life.”"—-EDMUND Gossk in the Sunday Times. 


aa PAUL VERLAINE == 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Nicolson is always interesting, and his book is a valuable addition to the 


studies on Verlaine, the more especially as it is the only English one of any sub- 
stance. He writes with insight, often with humour, and always without bias.” 
—Spectator. 


—— ARTHUR COLERIDGE — 
REMINISCENCES. Edited by J. FULLER MAITLAND. 


“A treasure-house of good stories. . . His reminiscences are a document 
which no historian of the social life of England in the latter part of the ninctventh 
century can afford to neglect.’”’—Times. 

“A pleasant and entertaining book, which is a worthy tribute to a good man's 


memory.”—Spectator. NO VELS 10s. 6d. net. 
SIMON CALLED PETER 


By ROBERT KEABLE. 














“ In his first novel Mr. Robert Keable is at grips with a problem which haunted 
much of his previous work. . In the person of his hero, Peter Graham, a 
popular young curate who goes out as chaplain to France, we find another seeker 
after truth. . . . We get ‘life’ depicted withthe unmistakable touch of actuality 


by Mr. Keable’s brilliant pen.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
“In spite of the candour with which some of the love-scenes are described 
the book is by no means gross and the story is well told and extremely interesting.” 


—Truth 
WOMAN TRIUMPHANT. By IBANEZ. 


“A brilliant study, clear-cut, passionate, convincing, redolent of Spanish 
genius.” —Glasgow Herald. 


SWEET ROCKET. By MARY JOHNSTON. 


“There is no denying the religious feeling and solemnity pervading it.” 
— Manchester Guardian, 


READY NEXT WEEK 


WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 








183. net. 








CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. Orange Street London W.C.2 
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Every thoughtful man should read 
R. H, TAWNEY’S brilliant new book 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 


By R. H. TAWNEY, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


“Tt is,” says the SUNDAY TIMES, “a forceful and logical 
plea for @ reconsideration of our social and industrial conditions.” 

In the opinion of the DAILY MAIL ‘Mr. Tawney does 
teal service to the community by writing such a moderate 
snd clearly argued work”; whilst the MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN declares that “there is a spare masculinity 
sbout it and a power which could only be born of knowledge, 
reflection and conviction. There are not many men who share 
Mr. Tawney’s grip of history, philosophy, and economics ; there 
are still fewer who share his mastery of English prose.” 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 4s. 6d. net. 





_— 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURE from the death of Mazarin 
till the death of Louis XV., 1661-1774, by Sir REGINALD 
BLOMFIELD, R.A., Litt.D. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo. 226 
Illustrations. £4 4s. net. 

“Sir Reginald Blomfield’s book,” says the Morning Post, “ essential to the 
student, is full of instruction and delight for the general public.” 

Reviewing the two former volumes, the Architectural Review expressed its 
“ profound admiration ”’ for Sir Reginald Blomfield’s “ great scholarship, brilliant 
writing and indefatigable research.” 


THE NEW STONE AGE IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
By Prof. J. M. TYLER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“This account, which has only been rendered possible by the archeological 
discoveries of the last two decades, is written in an entertaining and delightfully 
simple style. Prof. Tyler reconstructs the life of early man in a fascinating way. 


STUDIES IN HUMAN NATURE. By J. B. BAILLIE, 
0.B.E., D.Phil., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 15s. net. 

An appeal to critical common sense against the narrow. intellectualism of 
philosophical theories. The «uthor maintains that all parts of human individuality 
are required and are used in order to discover and maintain man’s place in the 
world, 





G. BELL AND SONS LTD., 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 


GEORGE A 





LLEN AND UNWIN, LTD. 








The Problem of Nationalisation. 
By LORD HALDANE. ts. 
Lord Haldane’s evidence before the Sankey Commission on 
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The Merit of 
THE GOLDEN PERIOD 


of Dutch Art has been recognised in the publications of the Medici Prints to an 
ever-increasing degree, and the popularity of Dutch Painting in general has led 
The Society to add — in accordance with its principle of issuing the finest facsimiles 
obtainable of the best examples of the Old Masters—a reproduction of “The 
Avenue, Middelharnis,” after Hobbema (colour surface 18 x 25 inches, price 4716), 





The two latest prints, preceding the Hobbema, were “THE LETTER,” 
after Terborch, and “THE CARD PLAYERS,” after De Hooch, both in the 
Royal Collection at Buckingham Palace, and issued by special permission of His 
Majesty The King. These two important examples of Dutch Art are now rendered 
accessible to the public for the first time reproduced upon an important scale. 


Jan Vermeer, of Delft, is one of the painters whose distinction is appreciated 
by a widening circle, and his pictures, three of which have been issued by The 
Society, are among their most successful reproductions. “THE COURTESAN ” 
is one of them, a chef d’oeuvre of this Master of colour. Attention is also called 
to “THE YOUNG LADY AT THE VIRGINALS,” the original of which is 
in the National Gallery. The third, “THE PEARL NECKLACE ” (in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum), is momentarily out of print, but orders may now be 
placed for execution as soon as the print is available. 


Historical interest and perfection of beauty are combined in the Medici Print 
of Charles the Fifth’s Travelling Altarpiece, executed by Jan van Eyck. The 
Altarpiece consists of a small centre panel, the two Wings of which were used by 
the artist both on the front and reverse sides. The entire Altarpiece has 
been reproduced, and can be obtained specially framed by The Medici Society in a 
variety of styles. 


In the belief that the best pictures can be degraded by an unsuitable frame 
The Society has reproduced Special styles contemporaneous with the pictures for 
which they are intended. The Society is further able to supply to order carved 
wood, or wood with real tortoiseshell frames, Frames in any dimensions. The 
- Society will also at all times be pleased to give estimates, free of charge, for framing 
pictures other than Medici Prints in their own special style. 


A visit is invited to The Society’s Galleries (open daily 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 
Saturdays 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.), at the addresses given below, where all publications 
may be inspected with no obligation to buy. 


The Society will also be pleased to forward on application a Catalogue of 
their Series of Medici Prints containing full particulars of new and forthcoming 
productions, and also prices and details of frames. 
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